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CHAPTER I 


Introductory 

By Resolution No. CT(A)/52 dated the 25th November 1952, the 
Government of India in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
constituted an Enquiry Committee (hereafter referred to as the 
Textile Enquiry Committee) with the following members: — 

1. Shri Nityananda Kanungo M.P. (Orissa), Chairman. 

2. Shri H. C. Dasappa, Bangalore. 

3. Shri V. N. Tivary, M.P. (Uttar Pradesh). 

4. Shri A. R. Bhat, M.L.C., Honorary Secretary, Mahratta 

Chamber of Commerce and Industries, Poona. 

5. Prof. S. K. Muranjan, Principal, Sydenham College of Com¬ 

merce, Bombay. 

6. Prof. R. Balakrishna, Professor of Economics, University of 

Madras. 

7. Prof. S. K. Basu, Reader in Economics, University of 

Calcutta. 

8. Shri S. P. Chopra, Chartered Accountant, Delhi. 

9. Shri T. Swaminathan, I.C.S., Textile Commissioner to the 

Government of India, Bombay. 

10. Shri S. Subramanian, Statistical Adviser to the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The terms of reference to the Committee were as follows:— 

(1) an examination of the structure and organisation of the 

various sectors of the cotton textile industry; 

(2) a study of the nature and volume of the demand for 

cotton textiles internally as well as in the export 
market; 

(3) an assessment, if possible, of the extent to which each of 

the three sectors may be utilised for the production of 
cotton textiles, having in view the following factors, 

(a) providing supplies of cotton textiles at reasonable prices 

for internal consumption; 

(b) ensuring maximum earning of foreign exchange; 

(c) utilisation of our resources both in men and material 

in the direction that is socially most desirable; 

(d) the size, organisation, and the lines of development of 

each sector including reservation, if necessary, of 
particular fields of production to one or more sectors; 
and 

(4) an inquiry into all other matters incidental and ancillary, 

and make suitable recommendations to Government. 
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2. The first fleeting of the Committee was held in New Delhi on 
December 5, 1952, when the Minister for Commerce aijd Industry 

met the Committee and explained the back- 
BacKground ground against which the Committee had been 

appointed and what the Government of India expected of the Com¬ 
mittee. It will be remembered that for some time prior to the 
appointment of the Committee the handloom sector of the cotton 
textile industry, in particular, had gone through a difficult time, and 
there was serious unemployment among handloom weavers. For 
several years prior to this situation, the handloom sector had been 
suffering periodically from shortage of yam and difficulty in the 
disposal of the finished product owing to a glut in the textile market 
generally. The Government felt that a detailed inquiry into the 
handloom industry was immediately called for, so that the difficulties 
to which this sector of the textile industry was particularly exposed 
could be investigated and a plan worked out whereby the distress 
caused to large number of handloom weavers all over the country 
could be eased, if not avoided. As the mill industry and the more 
recently developed powerloom industry have an inevitable impact 
on the fortunes of the handloom industry, the Government further 
decided that a comprehensive inquiry was necessary with a view to 
securing orderly development of all the three sectors in the general 
interests of the community as a whole. There had been isolated and 
compartmentalised inquiries previously into the problems of indivi¬ 
dual sectors of the textile industry. For instance, in 1941, a Com¬ 
mittee was appointed under the Chairmanship of Dr. P. J. Thomas 
to inquire into the problems of the handloom industry. The Report 
of that Committee, generally known as the Fact Finding Committee, 
was published in 1943. There was, then, a Post-War Planning 
Committee appointed in 1945 in regard to the organised cotton textile 
mill industry, under the Chairmanship of Shri Dharamsey M. Khatau. 
In 1950, a Working Party was appointed under the Chairmanship 
of Shri A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar to make a full inquiry into the 
organised cotton textile mill industry and make recommendations. 
The Report of this Committee had been submitted to Government 
in 1952. Until then, there had never been any inquiry into the 
powerloom industry (i.e. that sector of the cotton textile industry in 
which individual units do only weaving to the exclusion of spinning). 
The Textile Enquiry Committee was charged with the duty of 
examining all the available material, carrying out such inquiries as 
it deemed necessary and making recommendations with a view to 
securing planned and integrated development. The Committee 
decided to invite through the Press, suggestions from the general 
public and from bodies interested in the textile industry as a whole. 

3. The Committee met at Bombay on January 2 and 3, 1953, when 
it discussed in detail the questionnaire which it was to issue to 
Millowners’ Associations. State Governments, handloom organisa¬ 
tions, Universities, etc. The questionnaire was finalised by January 
20, 1953, and issued. Replies were requested by March 15, 1953. 

4. The Committee again met at Delhi on February 25 and 26, 1953, 
when it discussed the procedure which it should follow. Having 
examined the factual material bearing on the handloom industry 
which was available, the Committee decided that, as the information 
was conflicting and of doubtful reliability, a sample survey of the 
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handloom sector spread over the whole country was essential. It 
also decided that a study of the demand and supply of cotton textiles 
in India over a period of years should be undertaken. The Com¬ 
mittee further decided to undertake tours to handloom, powerloom 
and mill industry centres. 


5. Between March and June 1953, the Committee toured in the 
States of Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh. 
_ Bihar. Assam and West Bengal. During these 

10urs tours, the Committee took the opportunity of 

meeting representatives of State Governments, Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tions, Powerloom and Handloom Weavers’ Organisations and discus¬ 
sing their problems with them. The Committee also obtained a great 
deal of information on the spot as regards the handloom industry in 
the centres which it visited. 


6. A random sample survey of the handloom industry all over the 
country was undertaken. Handloom centres were surveyed in this 

„ manner and the result embodied in individual 

sample survej reports as well as in a consolidated general 
report. A survey of a number of powerloom centres was also 
attempted, and a consolidated general report drawn up. A time- 
series study on the internal demand for cotton textiles was carried 
out and a report written. 

7. In the course of discussions, the Committee felt that it would 
be of benefit to it if the Textile Commissioner who is one of its 

members were deputed on short visits to the 
U.K. and to Japan for a study of the organisation 
of the textile industry in those two countries. 
The Government of India was good enough to 
agree to the deputation of the Textile Commissioner to these two 
countries. He was in the U.K. between July 20 and August 10, 1953, 
and in Japan between September 1 and October 16, 1953. During 
these periods he made a detailed study of the organisation of the 
textile industry in these countries. On August 14, 1953, the Textile 
Commissioner reported to the Committee at Delhi on his visit to the 
U.K. On November 20, 1953 he reported to the Committee on his 
visit to Japan. Copies of the reports made by the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner are appended to this report. (Annexures ‘P’ and ‘Q’). 


Study of Conditions 
in U. K. and Japan 


8. Replies to the Committee’s questionnaire had not been received 
Replies to from several quarters even up to July 1953, al- 

Questionnaire though the time originally given was March 15, 

1953, which was then extended to April 15, 1953. 


9. At the meeting of the Committee on November 20, 1953, the 
replies to the questionnaire so far received were reviewed. Although 
the questionnaire had been sent to 1,370 parties, by November, 1953, 
only 103 replies had been received. Barring a few cases where 
some pains had been taken in replying to the questionnaire, generally 
speaking, the value of the information contained in the replies was 
not considerable. A summary of the answers received to the general 
questionnaire will be found in Annexure ‘S’. The Committee was, 
therefore, contrained to rely primarily, on information collected by 
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itself and its own agencies. It resumed its visits to some of the im¬ 
portant centres which they had not seen in the earlier tour with 
a view to acquiring first-hand knowledge by contacting the several 
interests concerned and questioning them from the Committee’s own 
point of view. Between December 1953 and March 1954, the Com¬ 
mittee visited a number of centres in Madhya Bharat, Bombay, 
Madras, Andhra, Orissa, Manipur, Delhi, Punjab(I), Uttar Pradesh 
and Travancore-Cochin. The tours of the Committee were complet¬ 
ed on March 20, 1954. 

10. Thereafter, the Committee took oral evidence at Madras, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi and Bombay, between April and June 1954j 

The Committee assembled at Bangalore on July 
Evidence 20, 1954, for discussing the material collected, 

formulating its conclusions and working out the lines on which the 
report had to be drawn up. The Committee adjourned on July 28, 
1954, and met again at New Delhi on September 9, 1954, for finalis¬ 
ing and signing the report. 

11. During the course of its work the Committee examined 58 
individuals and .bodies and visited 63 centres of the textile industry 
A list of witnesses (and bodies) examined and of the centres visited 
is appended to this report (Annexure ‘B’). The general question¬ 
naire and the special questionnaire issued to the powerloom sector 
and also the questionnaire issued to the handloom field investigators 
form Annexure ‘A’ of this Report. 



CHAPTER II 

Structure and Organisation of the Textile Industry of India. 

12. In the descriptive part of this report it is not proposed to 
repeat factual material available elsewhere except in so far as it has 
a bearing on our inquiry. 

13. The Cotton textile mill industry in India is almost exactly 
a hundred years old, one of the first power-driven mills having been 

started in the City of Bombay in 1854. As a 
The Mill industry grower of cotton and a big consumer of cotton 
textiles, there was obvious justification for a con¬ 
siderable textile mill industry growing up in the country. The long 
tradition of cotton weaving in the country going back to very early 
times was also a factor favouring the establishment of a cotton 
textile mill industry. Because of the political connection of the 
country with the U.K. which was the leader in the world in the 
matter of the establishment of a cotton textile industry, it wafc 
natural that the evolution of the cotton textile mill industry in India 
should initially have been on the Lancashire pattern of a horizontal, 
single process industry—particularly as regards spinning. But, with 
the growth of competition, both inside the country and from outside, 
it was obviously more profitable for a unit to do both spinning and 
weaving, and, in many cases, even finishing in one and the same 
mill. 

14. By January 1, 1954, there were 400 cotton textile mills in the 
country consisting of 114 purely spinning mills and 286 composite 
mills (doing spinning and weaving and, in many cases, also finish¬ 
ing). The installed spindleage was 11-619 million, of which 0-185 
million were permanently idle. The actual spindleage available was. 
therefore, 11 43 million. Of these, 9;506 million were installed in 
composite mills and 1-928 million in spinning mills. The installed 
loomage in the country on that date was 201,718, of which 197.000 
looms were active. 

15. Table I gives the total production of yam in composite mills 
and in spinning mills since 1939. Table II gives the consumption of 
yarn by weaving mills and the quantity of free yarn made available 
to the market. Table III shows the quantity of cloth produced by 
the mill industry over the last several years. 

16. The Report of the Working Party for Cotton Textiles—in 
particular the reports of the Technical Sub-Committee thereof—give 
a detailed account of the equipment of the cotton textile mill industry 
in the country. 

17. The characteristic of the Indian cotton textile mill industry 
is its tendency towards vertical integration, which is somewhat 
akin to the cotton textile industry in the UB.A. and in Japan. It 
is, however, different from die cotton mill industry in these two 
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countries in that, while the automatic loom is the rule both in the 
U.S.A. and in the units controlled by the “Big Ten” in Japan, the 
Indian mill industry is more akin to the Lancashire Industry in being 
equipped largely with ordinary or calico looms. Limitations of 
equipment and problems connected with labour have necessitated 
cloth being woven in relatively shorter lengths in India than in the 
U.S.A. or Japan and being, like Lancashire, very much more diverse 
in the variety of the product. The first Tariff Board Inquiry in 1927 
recommended this diversification and a shift to better and finer 
fabrics. The second Tariff Board Inquiry in 1932 referred with 
appreciation to this trend towards diversification, in order that the 
Indian mill industry might compete the better with the mill industry 
of other cotton textile producing countries. Starting originally only 
as producers of coarse and medium yarn and cloth, the Indian mill 
industry has made much progress in the period between the two- 
Wars. The production of coarse, medium, fine and superfine cloth 
by the mill industry in India since 1945 has been shown separately 
in Table III. 

18. The two Wars helped the mill industry in India to expand to 
its present size. Much of the equipment of the Industry, however, 
is old and somewhat out of date and needs replacement. Questions 
of the financing of rehabilitation and of rationalisation arise in this 
connection and have been referred to in the Report of the Working 
Party. From being a considerable importer of cotton textiles, India 
became, during the second World War and after, an important ex¬ 
porter. Especially from the point of view of meeting competition in 
the export market, the question of rationalisation has assumed im¬ 
portance. In particular, the equipment of mills with automatic 
looms has become a subject of much controversy. There is also the 
problem of the “uneconomic” mills—so-called. Mills could be “un¬ 
economic” for a variety of reasons, calling for a variety of remedies. 
These matters will be referred to elsewhere in this report. 

19. The Post War Planning. Committee for Cotton Textiles drew 

up a plan for the expansion of the cotton textile mill industry in the 
country (undivided India) in order to be able to produce, in con¬ 
junction with the handloom industry, a total of 8,000 million yards 
of cloth. The Committee recommended that a total of an extra 1-25 
million fine ‘(average counts 50s) and 1-5 million coarse spindles 
(average count of 20s) (exclusive of the spindles required for balanc¬ 
ing purposes) plus 26,800 fine looms and 47,400 coarse looms (or a 
total of an extra 74,200 looms) would be required. The Committee 
suggested a zonal allocation of the extra spindleage required in 
order to make consuming areas self-reliant in the matter of cotton 
textiles up to a point. The Government of India accepted these re¬ 
commendations in regard to installation of additional spindleage. 
In actual practice, since 1946 about 3,000,000 additional spindles were 
allotted on application. Out of these, up to January 11, 1954. 

1.854,972 spindles have actually been installed. In February 1952, 
the Cotton and Cotton Textile Control Committee, which is a body 
advising the Government of India on the administration of textile 
controls, examined this question and recommended that the principle 
of regional allocations should be done away with in order that the 
extra spindleage that would be required in future both by reason of 
an increase in population and of the rise in the standard of living 
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might be installed wherever conditions were favourable. This re¬ 
commendation was accepted by the Government of India. The 
allocation of spindleage is. therefore, now not regulated by any 
rigid considerations of regional distribution, although the licensing 
Committee, which deals with applications for licences for the erec¬ 
tion of textile mills under the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951, does bear in mind considerations of location in 
disposing of applications. 

20. As regards loomage, the Government of India decided in May 
1946 that parties to whom new spindleage was allocated would be- 
allowed to acquire loomage in proportion to the extra spindleage 
subject to the reservation that 50 per cent, of the new spindleage in 
Madras and 25 per cent, of the new spindleage elsewhere would be 
set apart for manufacturing and supply yarn to the free market for 
the use of the handloom industry and other non-mill consumers of 
yarn. Since 1951. how'ever. because of the need to protect the 
handloom industry from excessive competition, the Government has 
been reluctant to allow any balancing of new spindles with looms. 
The appropriate licensing committee under the Industries (Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation) Act, now grants licences only for the erec¬ 
tion of spindleage and not of any loomage. 

21. In 1950. again, in the interests of the handloom industry, 
certain varieties of cotton textiles were reserved for production ex¬ 
clusively by the handloom and by the domestic powerloom (i.e. units 
with less than 5 powerlooms) industry. A list of these reservations 
(as amended up to date) is appended as Annexure ‘C’. 

22. The mill industry has been contending that in the interests of 
progress and the best utilisation of the country’s resources, all these 
restrictions on production, integration, rationalisation and moderni¬ 
sation should be removed forthwith and the industry permitted to- 
develop on lines dictated by economic efficiency alone. 

23. The powerloom industry in the country, i.e. the sector con¬ 
sisting of weaving establishments alone, as distinct from the 

composite mills consisting of spinning-cum- 
The Powerloom weaving establishments, is, for the most part, a 
industry recent growth. It was only to be expected that 

a few enterprising persons should have thought of putting up weav¬ 
ing sheds weaving yam imported from abroad and, later, yarn 
produced in mills within the country. This would be characteristic 
of a horizontally organised industry. But, obviously, there would be 
great economy in the large user of yarn producing the yam himself. 
It is. therefore, natural to expect any considerable weaving units 
which may have been originally set up to be converted in course of 
time into composite mills. The somewhat "smaller powerloom unit, 
however, is almost invariably a step in the evolution of the industry 
from a predominance of the handloom to one of the ptowerloom. 
There are concentrations of the powerloom industry, particularly in 
the State of Bombay. Ishalkaranji, Malegaon, Bhiwandi, Surat and 
Cambay in the State of Bombay, and Burhanpur and Jubbulpore in 
the State of Madhya Pradesh are the best-known powerloom centres. 
Practically, in each of these places, the powerloom industry was a 
growth from the handloom industry, representing the attempt of the 
entrepreneur to get a higher return by increasing the productivity 
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of the tool. There are innumerable instances in these centres where 
a person owning two or three handlooms has converted one or more 
of them into powerlooms. Naturally, also, because of the very wide 
disparity in prices between the handloom and the powerloom, the 
small capitalist has had a great deal to do in several of these centres 
with this transformation. The factory system has also come into 
being, because of the small capitalist acquiring a few powerlooms 
and working them with hired labour. It is significant, however, that 
between one and five looms is the most usual size of the powerloom 
units, as is revealed in the brief survey report of the powerloom 
industry, which is Annexure ‘H’ to this Report. Special mention 
has to be made of the conversion of handloom in Burhanpur into 
powerlooms through the foresight and enterprise of the local power 
Supply Company which in the ’thirties, provided powerlooms on a 
hire-purchase system. 

24. The cottage powerloom establishment and the small factory 
unit are both prevalent. One also comes across the entire gamut of 
agencies in this industry, namely, the independent cottage power¬ 
loom weaver, the actual weaver working for wages (i.e. the commis¬ 
sion agency system), the karkhana, and the co-operative society of 
powerloom weavers. There are even a few Joint Stock Companies. 

25. The cottage powerloom unit is little different from the 
handloom unit, except ..hat in the case of the former, the weaver 

produces per unit of time about four times as 
Cottage Powerloom much cloth as the handloom weaver and, there¬ 
fore, earns a better total wage than the handloom 
weaver. Problems of organisation, particularly in the case of the 
small powerloom units, are similar to those of the small handloom 
units. On the technical side also, in the case of the smaller units, apart 
from the weaving operation which is done by power, all other opera¬ 
tions are done in a more or less primitive way just as in the case 
of the small-scale handloom industry. Sizing, warping and winding 
are all done by the weaver’s own family or by hired labour exactly 
as in the handloom industry on exactly the same near-primitive 
equipment. 


26. The larger powerloom units often come under the provisions 
of the Factory Act, and in some cases, e.g., Ichalkaranji, are subject 
to even a statutory minimum wage. Despite these handicaps where- 
. , by the non-domestic powerloom units are placed 

PowedS)'m Ze on the same or similar footings as the organised 

large-scale industry, there is still a predominance 
of units having between 6 and 20 looms. On 4his scale of operation, 
the benefits of large-scale organisation are not available to these 
units. For instance, the preparatory processes of winding, warping 
and sizing, are still done in the case of these units, which might be 
called medium-sized, on near-primitive equipment at a very much 
higher cost, both in wages and in efficiency, than would be the case 
in the larger unit with say 50 looms or more. These medium-sized 
units, obviously, have to concentrate on the production of varieties 
which do not need elaborate finishing or they would have to sell their 
product at a lower price than they would get if the product were 
properly finished. In the alternative, these units would have to 
depend on outside agencies at considerable expense for the finishing 
of their product for sale. 



27. Having in view the similarity between the small powerloom 
unit (having less than 5 looms) and a comparable handloom unit, 
the Government of India decided to allow to the small powerloom 
industry the same benefits of reservation of certain varieties for pro¬ 
duction which were conferred on the handloom industry in 1950. 
The medium-size and large-scale powerloom units were .treated on a 
different footing from the small powerloom units and were prohibited 
from manufacturing varieties reserved for the handloom industry. 
However, the powerloom units also were permitted to produce cer¬ 
tain varieties which were prohibited for the composite mills. A list 
of such fabrics is appended as Annexure ‘D’. Moreover, the power¬ 
loom industry has been free from price and distribution control as 
well as from the obligation to pay excise duty on its product unlike 
the organised composite mill industry. But, the exemption from 
price and distribution control was due to the fact that during the 
control period, yarn could be Drovided to the industry for only a 
very small proportion of its capacity and the costs of production of 
this sector were, therefore, indeterminate while being considerably 
higher than those of the organised composite mill industry. The 
exemption from excise duty was due to the fact that, like the hand¬ 
loom and the small powerloom industry, the larger units also had 
to purchase yarn from the mill industry with one or two interme¬ 
diate margins of distribution and also because of the cost of prepara¬ 
tory processes in many cases. 

28. Since 1951. the installation and working of powerlooms on 
cotton yarn has been very stringently controlled under the Cotton 
Textiles (Control) Order. 1948. and no permits for the installation 
and working of powerlooms on cotton yarn have been given. This 
course was adopted with a view to ensuring the maximum possible 
share to the handloom industry from out of the meange available 
supplies of yarn. 

29. There has been a demand for removal of all restrictions on the 
installation and working of powerlooms on cotton yarn. The power¬ 
loom industry—and particularly the medium-size section of it—has 
been demanding an exemption from the factory laws as regards 
working hours, rest periods, spread-over, etc., and as regards a statu¬ 
tory minimum wage, contributions to Provident Fund, etc. The 
justification for demanding the exemption is that the medium-scale 
powerloom industry is only the next step in the evolution from 
the handloom industry to the organised large-scale industry and 
suffers from some of the disabilities which are common to small- 
scale industries generally, while it is not able to get the full benefits 
of organisation into a centralised large-scale industry. There has 
been also a demand that at least the medium-size powerloom industry 
should be permitted to produce all varieties of cloth which are pro¬ 
duced by the handloom and by the domestic powerloom industry. 

30. Under the Cotton Textiles (Control) Order 1948. every unit 
using powerlooms has to obtain an indentity number known as the 
Tex-mark. The statistics available with the Textile. Commissioner 
show that there are in India at present 281 individual units and 47 
associations operating respectively 9,844 and 14.227 or a total of 
24,071 powerlooms on cotton yarn. 
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31. From time immemorial, textiles of a very good quality and of 
high repute have been manufactured in India. The muslins ot 
Dacca the patolas of Baroda and the fabrics of Assam and Manipur, 
Orissa and South India, have been justly famous 
for ages. In the Government museum in Nagpur 
are still found samples of the fabrics collected 
from ditt'ererent parts of India by the East India Company for the 
benefit of textile producers in the U.K. It is well-known that, from 
quite early in history up to about the 18th Century, Indian textile 
fabrics of excellent quality and workmanship were exported to the 
Middle East and European countries in considerable quantities. 


The Handloom 

Industry 


32. All these fabrics, until the first powerlooms were introduced 
in India, were inevitably made on handlooms. The tradition of hand- 
loom weaving in the country has been long and distinguished and the 
skill of the Indian handloom weaver has, therefore, been of a very 
high order. Naturally enough, the tradition and skill were handed 
down from father to son and on to the generations beyond. A social 
structure came to be built up, whereby handloom weaving was pur¬ 
sued by particular castes and there was a growth of caste guilds. The 
Padmasalis of Hyderabad, who have spread out into neighbouring 
Mahrashtra (especially Sholapur) and into Andhra, the Devangas 
of Mysore and other areas, the (Muslim) Julahas of Uttar Pradesh, 
who have been important founders of weaving communities in places 
as far afield as Mau (Azamgarh), Banaras, Malegaon and Bhiwandi, 
are examples of the growth of caste guilds in the pursuit of handloom 
weaving as a profession. 

33. Unique among the States of India, Assam has a strong domestic 
weaving tradition, and it is said that'even today it would be difficult 

for a girl in Assam to get married if she dqes not 
. ... herself weave her bridal clothes. Indeed, the 

Assam an ampur c ommittee! d^ing jt s tours, actually saw a 

girl student of the Gauhati University weaving 
her own clothes during the summer holidays. Almost every home 
in Assam has a loom or two, and the women of Assam are still in 
the habit of weaving at least part of their own requirements in cloth. 
Important officers of the Assam Government told the Committee 
that their wives and sisters were still in the habit of weaving some 
of their requirements in cloth. In the fitness of things much oi the 
handloom industry in Assam is non-commercial, being of domestic 
and self-sufficiency character, particularly in the matter of women’s 
clothes. Barring important commercial handloom-weaving centres, 
like Sualkuchi (where the fabric woven is generally either Muga or 
Mulberry silk), Karimganj and Silchar, much of the handloom in¬ 
dustry in Assam is non-commercial. This applies also to Manipur 
to some extent. 


34. From the ‘khes’ of Punjab (which is now copied to a large 
extent all over the country, e.g., in Sholapur and in Madras), to the 
bottle and animal motiff fabrics of Manipur, to the ‘Himroo’ fabrics 
of Hyderabad, still further on to the ‘khans’ of Ilkal, Rabkavi, etc., 
to the sarees of Sholapur, Ichalkaranji, Nagpur, Chanderi, Mahesh- 
war, Cambay and Burhanpur, and yet on to the fabrics of Santipur, 
Dhaniakali. Sambalpur, Madurai and Kanchipuram, and, finally, to 
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the beautiful fabrics of Banaras, Salem and Travancore, there is still 
an enormous variety of handloom fabrics of distinctive designs, more 
than ordinary beauty and excellent workmanship produced in India. 
The counts woven are from the coarsest up to 120s or higher. 

35. From the almost rudimentary and primitive throw-shuttle looms 
and loin looms to the fly-shuttle loom with dobby and jacquard the 
range of equipment that one meets with in the handloom industry 
is also considerable. Indeed, at Imphal, the Committee was shown 
looms at work made of bamboo which, together with their locally 
made shuttles, cost a total of Rs. 5 and other simpler loin looms, the 
total cost of which was said to be no more than Rs. 3. At the other 
end of the scale are the semi-automatic looms used in a large way 
at Madanpura in the City of Bombay, the semi-automatic pick-up 
looms now being introduced in the States of Madras and elsewhere 
with the assistance of the All India Handloom Board and the latest 
development in handlooms worked out by the Government Central 
Weaving Institute, Banaras. The ordinary average fly-shuttle hand¬ 
loom costs between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. The semi-automatic pic-up 
loom costs with its accessories, Rs. 250/-. The improved semi-auto¬ 
matic loom evolved in Banaras is estimated to cost Rs. 200 when bulk 
production is undertaken. 

36. The most important aspect of the handloom industry that 
strikes the observer is the extremely low capital cost of the equip¬ 
ment. With a capital of no more than Rs. 50/- 

Types of Handlooms to Rs. 100/- it is possible for a weaver to set up 
in the handloom weaving industry. What is 
economised in the way of capital, however, has to be spent in the way 
of human labour and the less advanced types of handlooms can pro¬ 
duce only between two and five yards per day of cloth, depending 
on the quality and structure of the fabric. The fly-shuttle’ handloom 
produces, on an average, four to eight yards a day. The semi-auto¬ 
matic pedal loom of Madanpura makes it possible to produce 30 yards 
or more per shift as on a powerloom. But, the conditions in which 
the weavers work in the karkhanas of Madanpura and the physical 
strain to which they are put are appalling. It is expected that the 
Madras semi-automatic pick-up looms and, even more so, the inven¬ 
tion of the fly-wheel crank-shaft operated semi-automatic loom- 
invented in Banaras and improvements thereof will lead to a very 
considerable increase in the output of cloth per shift. 

37. Naturally enough, with only near-primitive handloom equip¬ 
ment, the preparatory processes, such as winding warping and sizing 
are also of a near-primitive character. The warping and sizing are 
often done on the street, the warp being stretched out on simple 
trestles made of bamboos. The sizing in this case is done by one or 
more persons walking the length of the warp, meanwhile applying 
sizing paste with brushes made of coir fibre. The warp in such cases 
is done no more than about 50 yards long generally because of the 
obvious limitations of the space in public thoroughfares. There are 
various degrees of improvement on this and one often meets with 
the Nagpur type of circular warping machine or a cylindrical warp¬ 
ing machine. In some cases, when these machines are used, the yarn 
is first sized and then put on the warping machine. The warp in 
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these cases can be as much as 250 to 300 yards and is made either into 
balls or wound on beams. The limitations of space inside the wea¬ 
ver’s house often militate against the use of these long warps 
although such longer warps would reduce the interruptions of work 
necessitated by the requirements of warp making when the warp is 
of a shorter length. 

38. In many cases, master weavers or owners of karkhanas have 
their own dye-houses for dyeing their requirements of yarn. But, 
the individual weaver generally has to depend on a private dye- 
house for the dyeing of his yarn. It is more often the case than 
should be that the dye used is of an inferior quality and consequently 
of sub-normal fastness. The dyeing is also quite often not uniform. 

39. By and large, the handloom fabrics do not need much finishing 
(dyeing, bleaching or printing). Some finishing arrangements would, 
however, be very useful in bringing to the handloom weaver a larger 
share of the ultimate better price of the finished handloom product. 
In a few places, e.g., Erode and Mau (Azamgarh) centralised finish¬ 
ing arrangements exist for finishing handloom products. 

40. There has been a considerable conversion of the old throw- 
shuttle looms into fiy-shuttle looms and this change-over is going 
forward quite rapidly. There are still many areas, e.g., Orissa, 
where the throw-shuttle predominates. For instance, in one village 
in Orissa good Tussar fabrics are still being made laboriously with 
the throw-shuttle by two weavers on one loom at the rate of about 
two yards a day, whereas the simple substitution of the throw-shuttle 
with the dobby-fitted fly-shuttle loom would have meant a produc¬ 
tion of 6 to 8 yards a day by one weaver instead of two. 

41. Generally, in places like Sholapur, Nagpur, Salem and Bihar- 
I-Shariff the handloom weaver lives and works in shocking condi¬ 
tions of congestion. The conditions are very much better in places 
like Chanderi, Maheshwar, Coimbatore and Travancore. Mention 
must be made in this connection of a unique experiment in the 
betterment of working conditions of the weavers at Yemmiganur, 
near Adoni in the State of Andhra. This experiment owes much to 
the devoted labours of Shri M. Somappa, a weaver himself. He has 
been responsible for the development of a weavers’ colony on the 
outskirts of Yemmigannur consisting of model houses with room for 
one, two or three looms, a public park, administrative and ancillary 
buildings, and room for centralised finishing. A note on the working 
of the Yemmiganpur Weavers’ Co-operative Society forms Annexure 
‘E’ to this report. 

42. There is a wide variety in the type of organisation of the 
handloom industry. We have the independent handloom weaver, 
the handloom weaver working for a Mahajan on a commission basis, 

Type of handloom weaver working in a karkhana 

Organisation. an d, finally, co-operative societies of handloom 

weavers. There are variants of these different 
types also. For instance, the independent handloom weaver is sel¬ 
dom a hundred-per cent independent. Sometimes, he purchases yarn, 
produces fabrics and sells them on his own account. At other times 
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he takes yarn from a master-weaver, converts it into woven fabrics 
for him and receives in turn, a fixed piece-rate wage. Sometimes 
a weaver is tied up on a de facto long-term basis with one particular 
master-weaver for whom he works on a commission basis, i.e., on a 
piece-rate wage for particular fabrics. In such cases, the weaver 
often gets an advance of wages against fabrics which he contracts to 
make for the master-weaver at a future date. The co-operative 
society, again, has been in the past, of very different scope in differ¬ 
ent places. In the State of Madras, for a considerable period, there 
have been genuine handloom weavers’ co-operative societies, pur¬ 
chasing and supplying yarn to the weavers and marketing some 
part of their products. In other words, during the period of con¬ 
trols, there have been in existence large numbers of so-called. weav¬ 
ers’ co-operative societies which were merely yarn supplying 
societies and had a more or less complete monopoly in the matter 
of the distribution of yam both to their members and to others. 
Whereas, during the period of scarcity of cloth between 1943 and 
1948 and again between 1949 and 1951, the genuine yarn-supply-cum- 
cloth-marketing societies were able to make some profit and lay 
by some reserves, the yarn-supplying societies alone earned only 
a limited income, which was, ultimately, in many cages, swallowed 
up by the losses incurred by the societies in 1952 and 1953 when 
yam prices fell steeply, and the handloom weaver would not lift 
the yam as he could not sell his product because of the conditions- 
of relative glut in the market. Whereas the Madras Handloom 
Weavers’ Co-operative organisation built up reserves amounting to 
Rs. 48 lacs from out of which they lost approximately Rs. 25 lacs 
and yet were able to set up a co-operative spinning plant at Gun- 
takal, co-operative organisations elsewhere in the country suffered 
severe losses and have faced liquidation. 

43. The dispersed nature of the handloom industry, the small 
financial resources of the handloom weaver and the precariousness 
of the market invest the financing agency for the handloom indus¬ 
try with a very considerable importance. It is significant for in¬ 
stance. that at Maheshwar the Committee was requested by the 
weavers to try and arrange for the importation of a few more finan¬ 
ciers to Maheshwar, so that a larger output of cloth could be handl¬ 
ed, more employment created and the handloom weaver obtains a 
better return for his labour. The Committee is anxious to see the 
middlemen abolished as far as possible with a view to eliminating 
the exploitation of the primary producer. It must, however, record 
that the master-weaver has fulfilled and is fulfilling a necessary 
function with regard to the handloom industry. The institution of 
the master-weaver and the manner in which he works lend 
great elasticity to the marketing organisation of the handloom indus¬ 
try. It cannot be denied, however, that because of the private enter¬ 
prise character of this agency, at the first sign of trouble, the hand¬ 
loom weaver begins to be squeezed and ultimately to be rendered 
unemployed over stretches of time depending on the duration of 
the recession or other adverse economic climate. From this point 
of view it is very desirable that the handloom weaver through the 
length and breadth of "the country should be organised into a sound 
co-operative fabric in such a way that the society keeps the weaver 
employed at a reasonable wage steadily in good times and in bad 
and the weaver for his part is pledged to purchase his raw materials. 
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dyes, etc., from the society and market as much of his products 
through the society as it can handle. 

44. There has not been much significant change in either the 
form or the extent of the various types of organisations in the hand- 
loom industry since the Fact Finding Committee reported in 1941. 
Temporarily, during the war, however, the master-weaver got 
eliminated in many cases, as there was a near-monopoly in the dis¬ 
tribution of yarn given to State Co-operative organisations. Also, 
since 1953, when the All India Handloom Board started assisting 
the co-operative organisations of States with share capital for new 
weaver members and working capital for primary societies as also 
giving rebates on cloth sold through Co-operative or Government 
depots, the demand for the organisation of weavers’ co-operative 
societies has been steadily growing all over the country. 

45. This, by and large, is the general picture of the handloom in¬ 
dustry such as it exists today. The size oi the handloom industry has 
been a matter of acute controversy for a considerable time. The 
widely dispersed character of the industry makes the collection of 
statistics a matter of considerable difficulty. This difficulty has by no 
means been reduced by the fact that, in the early stages of controlled 
yarn distribution, the States had to be allotted yarn in proportion to 
the numbers of handlooms within their jurisdiction which were 
furnished. It is to be stated with regret that certain States returned 
figures which are very inflated. This is not to say that the State 
Administrations themselves deliberately inflated their figures. It is 
possible, indeed it is probable, that individual weavers and master- 
weavers inflated their figures with a view to getting as high a share 
as possible of the yarn available to the State. Attempts were made 
at various times to have a census of handlooms taken. In 1950-51 
and 1951-52, an attempt was also made actually to number each loom 
within a State in order to get an accurate idea of the size of the 
handloom industry. These attempts were, for various reasons, not 
attended with complete success. 

46. Very early in the deliberations of this Committee it was 
realised that not much authentic information was available regard¬ 
ing the handloom industry, and it was decided that a sample survey or 
the handloom industry was to be made. Two or three sets 

of figures of handlooms were available to the 
Committee. These were figures given in the Fact 
Finding Committee’s Report, the figures available 
with the Civil Supplies Department of States 
Governments which w'ere used for purposes of 
varn distribution, and the figures available with 
the 1951 Census authorities. The Fact Finding 
Committee’s estimates were obviously subject to the same limitations 
that would apply to the work of this Committee but for the sample 
survey which was conducted. And then, in any case the figures 
given in the Fact Finding Committee’s Report relate to a period 12 
to 13 years ago. The current size of the handloom industry, therefore, 
had to be based on State Governments’ figures and the 1951 Census 
figures. There was very considerable disparity between these two 
figures. The State Governments’ figures were inflated, possibly, for 
the reason stated earlier, namely, that the yarn quota during the 


Estimate s of 
Handlooms 
Working on 
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period of controls depended on the numbers of looms returned. The 
sample survey indicated, by and large, that the 1951 Census figures 
were more nearly corresponding to the position as it ex sts today 
in the areas surveyed. The sample survey shows that there were 
in India at the time of the Census a total of 2 06 ± 013 million hand 
looms. It can be taken roughly that there are now in the country 
2 million handlooms. These figures, of course, relate only to the 
number of handlooms working on, cotton yam. The Committee 
has confined its attention to cotton textiles, in accordance with its 
terms of reference. As against this figure of 20 lac handlooms, 
it may be recalled that the compilation of the figures from the 
State Governments works out to a total of 28 lac handlooms. Out 
of the figure of 20 lac handlooms, if we take away roughly 4 5 lac 
domestic (non-commercial) looms in Assam, the effective number 
of commercial handlooms works out to 15 5 lacs. The conclusions 
of the sample survey as regards numbers are embodied in Annexure 
‘F’ to this report. Individual reports on 143 representative centres 
form out of 350 centres selected for the sample survey will be 
found in Annexure ‘G’. 

47. A cross-check on the number of handlooms more or less 
actively at work in the country is provided by the figures of yam 
consumption. Approximately 76.000 bales of yarn of 400 lbs. each 
per month were made available to the market by the cotton textile 
mill industry during the eleven-month period ending May, 1954. If 
we ignore for the moment the relatively small quantity of yarn con¬ 
sumed by the hosiery industry and other miscellaneous consumers 
as also the non-commercial looms of Assam, a total of a little over 
1,600 million yards would produced by the handloom and power- 
loom industries together on the basis of an average of 4J yards of 
cloth to a pound of yarn. Deducting 200 million yards as the pro¬ 
duction of the Dowerloom industry, the handloom industry would 
produce at the present rate of availability (and consumption) of 
handloom yarn, 1,400 million yards per year. Working at 6 yards a 
dav and for 200 days in the year this quantity would be produced 
by 1T7 million or roughly 12 million handlooms. Obviously, at the 
level of wages which were prevailing in 1952 and 1953. no person 
who did not work 200 days in a year on the loom could be consider¬ 
ed to have been earning his living by following the handloom in¬ 
dustry as a wholetime profession. The Fact Finding Committee has 
brought it out very well that the handloom industry is not a part- 
time rural occupation, but is by and large a whole-time semi-urban 
occupation. The tours of the Committee and its enauiries have 
revealed that this is still very much the nature of this industry. 
Except in one or two places in Orissa and West Bengal, the Com¬ 
mittee generally found that the actual handloom weaver Is a whole¬ 
time weaver by occupation and generally has no agricultural holdings 
or other means of earning a livelihood. 

48. The sample survey has also shown that out of about 25,000 
looms found in the areas surveyed, only about 80 per cent, were 
active. Applying this proportion to the figure of 15-5 lac commer¬ 
cial handlooms in the country, the number of active looms would be 
12-4 lac which squares reasonably well with the figure derived from 
the consumption of yam. 

83 M of C*& I 
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49. It has been variously contended that between 3 and 5 persons 
owe their living to each handloom. It is indeed true that with the 
throw shuttle loom and without a dobby or jacquard two or more 
persons are engaged on the actual weaving operation on each loom. 
Then there are persons engaged in the preparatory and ancillary 
work of winding, warping, sizing, finishing and sometimes dyeing 
also It is often the case that most of these operations, barring 
winding, are done by the weaver himself and to this extent there 
is an interruption in actual weaving operations. On the other hand, 
it often happens also that the weaver’s family lends a hand and 
even women are employed on these operations. Winding is almost 
generally always done by the women in the weaver’s family. It 
would be fallacious to argue that two or three members of the 
weaver’s family are employed whole-time on a handloom. The 
members of the weaver's family are generally employed only part 
time on carrying out ancillary operations. Moreover, the usual 
system of remuneration is a piece-rate which includes winding, 
warping and sizing along with the main operation of weaving. If the 
weaver did not make use of the members of his family, then he would 
have to hire labour for doing these operations and pay for such 
labour. Indeed, much to the surprise of the Committee which held 
the view that centralised warping, sizing, etc., would be the in¬ 
controvertible answer to the problem of increasing the efficiency 
of the handloom industry, the weavers of Sholapur actually expressed 
themselves against the provision of centralised warping, sizing, etc. 
The reason given was that, to this extent, the weaver would have 
t a pay some other agency for doing these operations. It has, of course, 
to be pointed out that if the volume of work is sufficient, then it 
would pay the weaver and his family to get warping, sizing, etc.. 
done by another agency as they could then concentrate on the more 
important and more remunerative operation of weaving during all 
their working time. Part-time work on the ancillary operations has 
to be duly evaluated in trying to assess the volume of employment 
provided by the handloom industry. After all, the volume of em¬ 
ployment is a product of two factors, namely, the numbers of 
workers and the time during which they are employed, i.e., the 
product of a numerical and an intensity factor. In the course of 
the sample survey an evaluation of the employment provided has 
been attempted. It will be seen from the individual survey reports 
that in various areas, the number of workers associated on a con¬ 
verted whole-time basis with each handloom has been assessed. 

50. Where the dobby and the jacquard have been adopted and 
the fly-shuttle has replaced the throw-shuttle, the number of workers 
for whom whole-time or near-whole-time work can be provided by 

a handloom is reduced. In States like Madras. 
Number of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh. Uttar Pradesh and 

Workers West Bengal, the throw-shuttle has been very 

per Handloom. largely replaced by the fly-shuttle and the use 

of the dobby (and of the jacquard) is fairly 
general. In these places, therefore, a loom working whole-time 
would give direct employment to one whole-time weaver plus a 
certain number of assistants. The individual survey reports have 
taken the total number of active looms in each village, the total 
number of persons who stated that they were employed whole-time 
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on the looms and the total number of persons who declared that 
they were part-time workers, and by a process of straight mathe¬ 
matical averaging, give the volume of employment provided by 
each handloom. Taking some typical centres of skilled handloom 
weaving, e.g., Maramangalam and Athanurpatti in the Southern 
Region, it is found that, on an average, there is full time employ¬ 
ment provided to nearly T25 persons per handloom. At this rate 
the volume of employment provided by the handloom industry at 
present is of the order of 15 lac workers expressed in terms of 
whole-time work for 200 days in a year on 12 million handlooms. 
The maximum volume of unemployment at present could be of the 
order of nearly 4 lac, assuming that 3 5 lac looms are more or less 
inactive (from out of the total of 15 5 lac looms). It is common 
knowledge, however, that many of these inactive looms were acquired 
during a period of control mainly as an article which would create 
a title for a yam quota. The period of yarn shortage started from 
about 1943 and it would not be wrong to assume that in the last 
decade, many of the persons who became unemployed in the hand¬ 
loom industry have changed their vocation. It is not possible to 
assess the actual volume of unemployment at the moment, as there 
are no means of estimating how many of the 3 5 lac idle looms were 
looms genuinely set up for the purpose of carrying on the profession 
of weaving. 

51. In order to eliminate competition from the mills certain 
varieties of fabrics were reserved for production exclusively by 
the handlooms. This was done by mutual agreement between hanu- 

loom and mill interests in 1950. In December. 
Reservations 1952. after consideration of repeated requests 

for Handlooms. from the Madras Government to reserve the 

production, of dhoties entirely to the handloom 
industry the Government" of India decided to restrict the production 
of dhoties by the mill industry to 60 per cent, of the production of 
dhoties by the mill industry during the period April, 1951, to March, 
1952. The balance of the dhoti requirements of the country was 
left to be produced by the handloom and powerloom industries 

52. There has been much debate as to how far these reservations 
have actually helped the handloom industry. The Committee, as a 
result of its tours, oral evidence tendered before it and replies to the 
questionnaire received by it, has concluded that the reservation of 
the production of coloured sarees and fabrics with a check pattern 
for the handloom (and domestic powerloom) industries has definitely 
benefited these industries. It was the opinion of competent people 
also that, provided the reservation of dhoties in its present form is 
continued for a considerable period, then the handloom industrv in 
several places would find it worth while to change over 
from the manufacture of other fabrics to the manu¬ 
facture of dhoties and establish itself as a producer of 
dhoties on a long-term basis. The idea behind the two 
reservations is, of course, that as dhoties and sarees are the 
basic clothing requirements of the man and woman in India, an 
assured market for a certain quantum of these varieties of cloth 
-could be secured to the handloom and the domestic powerloom in¬ 
dustries. Much capital is made of the initial rise—even steep rise 
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—in prices of mill-made dhoties. This was inevitable, as it is a 
fundamental economic truth that over the short-term the price of 
anything, the production of which is restricted, goes up. There is 
a scarcity value attaching to the particular product. Indications are 
that the initial disturbance has righted itself now and the prices of 
mill-made dhoties have come down. What is more important, bv 
being able to produce (and sell) larger quantities of dhoties, the unit 
cost of production for handloom dhoties has come down and conse¬ 
quently also the sale price of handloom dhoties. Incidentally, the 
somewhat higher present price of the handloom dhoti as compared 
to its price previously, has restored the sentimental attachment 
to the handloom dhoti in many areas. The very great transformation 
in the condition of the handloom industry in an important dhoti 
production centre like Salem, bears out these conclusions. Again 
and again, handloom and domestic powerloom weavers have told us 
that the reservation of coloured sarees to the decentralised industry 
has enabled the handloom industry and the domestic powerloom 
industry to keep alive in olaces of predominantly saree production. 
e.g., Nagpur. Burhanpur. Maheshwar. Bhiwandi. etc. 

53. In order to provide some urgent relief to the handloom indus¬ 
try, the Government of India in 1953 imposed a special handloom cess 
on mill cloth and has been making available to the handloom industry 
considerable sums of money within the last year or two from out of 
.the cess collections with a view to facilitating the organisation of the 
handloom industry on a satisfactory basis. In Annexure T to this 
report are given the amounts earmarked for the different States from 
out of these funds by the All India Handloom Board and the schemes 
and the amounts for them sanctioned by the All India Handloom 
Board, Annexure ‘J’ gives the general principles which the All India 
Handloom Board has so far laid down for the application of these 
special funds towards the relief of the handloom industry. The All 
India Handloom Board is laying stress principally on the co-operative 
organisation of the handloom industry and on the marketing of its 
products. It needs no emphasis that the finding of a market is the 
fundamental problem of the handloom industry, as it is indeed of all 
small scale industries and even of large scale industries when condi¬ 
tions of a pronounced buyers market prevail. The problem of organi¬ 
sation of the weaver is perhaps a derivative problem, the solution of 
which leads to a satisfactory modus operandi for the most economic 
purchase of raw material, the production of the varieties which are 
most likely to be consumed, the financing of production and sale, etc. 

54. An important aspect of these problems is, of course, the lessen¬ 
ing of the cost of production by procuring raw material in the most 
economic way and increasing the technical efficiency of the industry 
with a view to securing a larger man-hour productivity so that the 
weaver may earn a reasonable living while, at the same time, the 
cost of the product to the consumer is not put up. Certain sections 
of the handloom industry demand that, in order to secure a stable 
market for its product, the existing reservations of production to the 
handloom industry must be enlarged and competition from the power¬ 
loom industry (as distinct from the composite mill industry) must also 
be eliminated. 
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The Demand for Cloth Internally and in the Export Markets 

55. Annexure ‘K’ to this report gives the quantity of cloth avail¬ 
able for internal consumption in the country year after year from 
the beginning of the century right up to the present day. Over the 

long term, it would be reasonable to assume that. 

Internal the quantity available for consumption is the 

Consumption quantity actually consumed. At any rate, the 

quantity avialable for consumption would, over 
the long term, indicate the trend of consumption in the country. 
Starting from 1927-28 up to 1937-38 the per capita consumption of 
cloth was between 15 and 16 yards. From 1937-38 onwards up to 
1947-48, the availability was only between 12 and 14 yards per 
head. The reason is obvious. Military requirements both for the 
Indian Armed Forces and for the Allies were considerable and India 
was an important supply base for cotton textiles. In 1948-49 there 
was a temporary spurt to 17 yards per head. This was actually 
illusory as it represented only a considerable reduction in offtake 
in regard to the areas which now comprise Pakistan. In 1950-51, 
the availability touched the very low figure of 97 yards per head 
because of low production and simultaneous very heavy exports. 
But, thanks to the imposition of strict controls on the exports of 
cotton piecegdods, the figure went up to 14 5 yarqjs in the very next 
year. With cloth production steadily going up, the figure for 1952- 
53 was 14;98 and for 1953-54 14’77. By the loss of the heavily popu¬ 
lated districts of East Bengal and of Punjab (P), Baluchistan and 
N.W.F.P. which were heavy consumers of cloth, the market • for 
cloth in India in terms of total quantity has contracted. 

56. The Planning Commission has aimed at a per capita figure 
of 15 yards for 1955-56 and has laid a target of mill production of 
4,700 million yards and of handloom production of 1,700 million 
yards while allowing for exports of 1,000 million yards. The mill 
production has already in 1953 exceeded the target for 1955-56 and 
is, at the moment, at a very high level. The production in the 
first half of 1954 amounted to 2,451 million yards and that for the 
month of July 1954 was estimated to be 441 million yards which is 
an all-time record. Mill production, therefore, bids fair to out¬ 
strip the Five Year Plan target by a comfortable margin. The 
handloom and powerloom cloth production together is also estimat¬ 
ed already to have reached 1,500 million yards. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that the cloth availability in 1954-55 will already be 
at the level envisaged by the Planning Commission a year ahead of 
the target. The figures of unsold stocks of cloth on the hands of 
mills would, over the long term, be at least a rough guide as regards 
the trend of actual consumption of cloth. Annexure ‘L’ gives the 
average monthly stocks of unsold cloth held by mills over the last 
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few years. In assessing the importance of this figure, it must not 
be forgotten that the total production has also to be borne in mind. 
With a very high proudction, a slightly larger stock of unsold cloth 
might actually have been co-existent with a better consumption 
figure than in a year of smaller production with a smaller volume 
of unsold stocks held by mills. It is significant that in 1952-53 when 
there were signs of a temporary economic recession, unsold stocks 
were at a somewhat high level. The Government of India had to 
take a number of steps to reduce the level of unsold stocks. For 
instance, they greatly relaxed distribution control and requested 
States to license cloth dealers freely so that a much larger number 
of licensees would enter the wholesale business and ease the pres¬ 
sure on the mills. 1953 was a year of good rains and it was possible 
for the mill industry to sell a higher output of cloth without undue 
difficulty. 1954 again looks like being a good year for rains. More¬ 
over, some of the larger and small irrigation and development works 
commenced under the Five Year Plan have begun to operate and a 
period of relative prosperity appears assured for some years in the 
country. The prospects for offtake in cotton textiles therefore 
appear bright, if we rule out unforeseen natural causes. 

57. Shri T. P. Chatterjee at the conclusion of his time-series 
study has inferred that “In India, under normal conditions, a given 
change in the real price of cotton piecegoods 
Consumption is likely to be followed, on the average, by an 

Target. equal change in the per capita consumption, but 

in the opposite direction, such that the total 
value of sales remains constant”. This is based on the assumption 
that the per capita income and the standard of living remain un¬ 
altered. It is only to be expected that, as a result of the purposeful 
execution of the first Five Year Plan and of the prospective 
execution of the second Five Year Plan there will be an increase 
in the per capita income as well as a rise in the standard of living. 
Owing to a very much enlarged food production it would be reason¬ 
able to expect that the average individual will have to spend less 
of his income on food than hitherto and could, therefore, spend a 
little more than hitherto on his other necessities such as clothing 
and housing and something on items other than the basic necessities 
of life. Therefore, even if the prices of cloth in relation to food 
prices do not fall, it would be reasonable to expect a slight increase 
in the per capita consumption. If, as a result of a drop in raw 
material prices or a sizeable increase in the production of cloth, 
the prices of cloth do fall even to a small extent, then a larger 
increase in the per capita consumption may be expected. The 
Committee consider that by 1960 it would not be too much to expect 
a consumption of 18 yards per head. The population of the Indian 
Union in 1951, including Kashmir, was 361 million. Adding an 
increase in population of 4 million per year, the population in 1954 
may be put at 373 million. By 1960, the population will be 397 
million or, say, 400 million in round figures. Counteracting the 
effects of the spread of education and the natural influence that a 
rise in the standard of living would have on population increase, 
better health facilities would also bring about a progressively lower 
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death rate. Over a relatively short run, therefore, it may be expect¬ 
ed that the current annual rate of increase will be maintained. With 
a population of 400 million consuming 18 yards per head, the demand 
"for cotton textiles by 1960 may be placed at 7,200 million yards for 
the Indian market, excluding, of course unforeseen circumstances 
of drought, famine, etc. The consumption will gradually increase 
from the current level of nearly 5,600 million yards to 7,200 million 
yards over the next six years. 

58. While it is comparatively easy to predict the trend of the 
volume of demand for Indian cotton textiles in the internal market, 

the position as regards the export of Indian tex- 
Expoit Prospects tiles in the future is much more difficult to 

predict. 

59. Annexure ‘M’ gives the figures of exports of cotton textiles 
from India broken up into coarse, medium, fine and superfine cate¬ 
gories. Annexure ‘N’ gives figures of exports of Indian cotton tex¬ 
tiles destination-wise and comparative figures of exports to the same 
destinations from U.K. and Japan, the two most important exporters 
of cotton textiles besides India. In 1952, a conference was held at 
Buxton in England which was attended by representatives of the 
•cotton textiles industry of the U.S.A., U.K., Japan, India and Western 
Europe. The deliberations of the conference were published by the 
British Cotton Board in the form of a priced publication. The Indian 
Textiles Delegation led by Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai stated, as India’s 
target of the cotton textiles export a figure of 1,000 million yards. 
The other interests present accepted this target as being not un¬ 
reasonable and not beyond the bounds of probability. Since that date, 
Japan has made a powerful bid for extending her exports and coun¬ 
tries like the Netherlands, West Germany, Italy and Spain have also 
entered the world’s markets as exporters of cotton piecegoods. 

60. The U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of China which are 
very large potential consumers of all kinds of goods, are for the 
moment, outside the reckoning of the rest of the world, as a clear 
picture of the trade relations with these two countries has not yet 
emerged. But international events and relations are taking shape 
in such a way that cordial and considerable trade relations with these 
two countries for all the producers cannot be ruled out for any length 
■of time. While it is possible that the U.S.S.R. and countries like 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary may also emerge as exporters of cotton 
textiles, China would, for some time yet, probably be a considerable 
consumer of cotton textiles produced outside. This situation as 
regards China is however, unlikely to endure as the people of China 
would desire to industrialise their country as rapidly as possible in 
order to secure a larger measure of general welfare and better living 
standards. Competent observers even in Japan, while being eager 
to take advantage of the short-term possibility of advantageous busi¬ 
ness in cotton textiles with China, rule out that co’uitry as a long¬ 
term customer for Japanese textiles in a large way. 

61. The under-developed countries in South East Asia, in Africa 
and in South America are potential large consumers of cotton tex¬ 
tiles. For obvious reasons of geo-politics, the South American con¬ 
tinent would probably be a considerable customer of U.S.A. gooa* 
•and possibly U.K. and European goods. The somewhat larger view 



taken of politico-economic questions in the world today, e.g., in 
regard to Japanese foreign trade, and Japan’s admission to GATT 
etc., make it look as if regional or group arrangements may not last 
for any considerable time in their present form. Already certain 
Commonwealth countries in Africa have relaxed their restraint on 
the import of goods from Japan. 

62. There is obviously a great deal of substance in the view put 
forward by the Japanese and Indian delegates at the Buxton Confer¬ 
ence that the future of the textile industry in the four principal 
textile producing countries in the world, namely, the U.S.A., U.K., 
India and Japan, requires a speedy development of the under¬ 
developed areas in South East Asia and elsewhere. 

63. Whether or not political and other conditions will obtain in 
the near future which will conduce to a peaceful, orderly and com¬ 
paratively rapid development of the under- 

Foreign developed areas is not easy to predict. Assum- 

Competition ing that these conditions will obtain, it is evident 

that all the principal textile producers in the 
world will have to share in the markets which are thereby built up. 
It must be remembered'in this connection that the Japanese textile 
industry is still capable of expansion and that the Japanese possess 
the necessary skills and resources for such expansion. Similarly, 
there is room for expansion in Western Europe, particularly West 
Germany. Forces of competition may yet bring about a change in 
the structure of the Lancashire textile industry in relation to its 
working and it may become possible for the U.K. industry to work 
multiple shifts. The U.S.A. is by far the largest producer of raw 
cotton in the world today and has to operate a price support pro¬ 
gramme for cotton. Utilisation of cotton in the U.S.A. and in coun¬ 
tries whose economies the U.S.A. is interested in building up is there¬ 
fore very probable. Another very important factor is that technolo¬ 
gical advance is bringing into the market ever newer synthetic fibres 
which, by themselves and in admixture with the natural fibres, are 
powerful competitors, when woven into cloth, with cotton textiles. 

64. The cotton textile industry is an established industry, the 
know-how in respect of which is widely spread. Countries desiring 
economic development are, therefore, bound to think of the textile 
industry as one of the first industries which they could develop in 
either a centralised form or in a de-centralised form. Evidence of this 
is already available in that Pakistan is rapidly developing her cotton 
textile industry in a de-centralised form. Ceylon, Burma and Indo¬ 
nesia have already taken steps whereby they expect a stimulation 
of the development of their cotton textile industry in a de-centralised 
form. It is said that, in a smaller measure, this applies also to Thai¬ 
land. The large producers of cotton textiles in the world might keep 
this trend before themselves. 

65. Considering all the facets of the above analysis it would seem 
safe to think in terms only of an annual export of 1,000 million yards 

without expecting much expansion. Indeed, if 
the demand for cotton textiles in the internal 
Export Target market increases at a more rapid rate than has 

been envisaged earlier, it may be difficult even 
to export 1,000 million yards. On the other hand, if the demand in 
the country drops, it is more than likely that, at least partly, this 
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will be due to a reflection of the economic conditions prevalent gene¬ 
rally in this area and the other likely consumers of cotton textiles, 
may also be not in a position to take as much as they would do 
normally. 

66. Out of the annual export of 696.4 million yards in 1953, 62.8> 
million yards were handloom textiles. It would be unrealistic to 
expect that there would be any very considerable increase in the 
export of handloom goods unless the economic and technical effici¬ 
ency of the handloom industry increases greatly in the near future. 
While, therefore, strenuous efforts are being made by the All India 
Handloom Board and must continue to be made for the promotion 
of exports of handloom textiles, for obvious reasons, the bulk of 
our exports will be now and in the near future, cotton textiles manu¬ 
factured by the mill industry. An export of close on 900 to 1,000 
million yards from out of a production of nearly 5,000 million yards 
is, by no means, an inconsiderable portion from out of the total 
production. This volume of exports will help maintain production 
by the mill industry at least at the current level, while at the same¬ 
time ensuring that the handloom industry is not smothered by the 
competition of mill goods which do not find sale in the external 
market. It is, therefore, of great importance, both for reasons of 
earning foreign exchange and for reasons of maintaining employment 
in the mill and, even more so, in the handloom industry, that every 
effort should be made to promote exports up to a figure of 1,000* 
million yards a year. It is gratifying that an Export Promotion 
Council for Cotton Textiles is being constituted, with funds provided 
by Government initially. This is proof of Government’s realisation 
of the great importance of an export market for cotton textiles. The 
Committee hopes that the effort of the Export Promotion Council 
will be crowned with success. 

67. In the terms of reference to the Committee, mention is made 

of the maximum earning of foreign exchange. 

Earning 0 f World economic forces are such that it would not 

Foreign Exchange be possible for the Committee, except in very 

general terms, to indicate how this result could 
be achieved. As the manufacturing charges are a considerably 
larger fraction of the final cost in superfine and fine goods as con¬ 
trasted with coarse and medium goods (where raw material costs 
are the larger element in costs) it is obvious that we would earn 
a great deal more by exporting fine and superfine varieties (after 
allowing for payments for imports of cotton). Again in all cate¬ 
gories, we would earn a good deal more by exporting dyed, printed 
and finished goods rather than grey goods. But one need not labour 
the point that because of a near-monopoly in growing the short and 
medium staples of cotton, India will have to rely to a large extent 
on her coarse and medium varieties of cloth to make up the volume 
of exports she desires. After all, what decides the pattern of exports 
in the long run is not what India desires but what the foreign buyer 
will buy, for economic reasons of price etc. 

68. In connection with the question of exports the textile mill 
industry is asking, not without some justice, that it should be allow¬ 
ed, within reasonable limits, to rationalise the industry with a view 
to reducing costs and improving the quality. Reference to this 
question will be made elsewhere. 



CHAPTER IV 


Pattern for the Future 

69. The cotton textile industry in the country is made up, as the 
earlier survey has shown, of the mill industry with both spinning 
and composite units, the powerloom factories, the domestic power- 
loom units, the handloom factories and the domestic handlooms 
industry. In 1953 the organised Cotton Textile mill industry is 

reported to have provided direct employment to 
Employment approximately 750,000 workers. Powerloom units 

i attern (including both large and small) which have 

been given texmark numbers by the Textile 
Commissioner, are estimated to provide direct employment for 50,000 
workers. In the section on the handloom industry earlier in this 
report, it has been computed that the handloom industry in the coun¬ 
try provides employment to 15 lac workers (in terms of whole-time 
workers) in the country. The mill production is of the order of 4,800 
million yards while the powerloom industry produces under present 
conditions approximately 200 million yards a year. The handloom 
industry is estimated to produce 1,400 million yards a year. For a 
production 3£ times as large, the mill industry provides direct 
employment approximately to one-sixth as large a number of people 
as are engaged in the handloom industry (assuming that 2.5 lac 
workers, including assistants, are directly employed in both shifts 
on nearly 2 lac looms). The employment potential in the handloom 
industry is, therefore, nearly twenty times what it is in the mill 
industry, yard for yard. It is from this angle mainly that there has 
been a considerable controversy in the country as regards the relative 
roles that these two sectors of the cotton textile industry should be 
permitted to play in the country. In such controversies, a great deal 
can be said on both sides. The question, however, is what should 
be done to the mill industry, to the powerloom industry and to the 
handloom industry such as they are to-day, and in what manner 
should the cotton textile industry be developed in future in order 
to meet the larger demands for cloth which the natural increase in 
the population and an inevitable increase in living standards are 
bound to bring about. 

70. Obviously, the current production of handloom cloth can be 
turned out by the organised mill industry with about 70,000 or at 
the most about one lac workers. It is probable that each of these 
one lac workers will also earn a somewhat larger income than the 
handloom weaver to-day. But, nearly 14 lac workers would become 
unemployed if a number of mills is put up in order to produce the 
same quantity of cloth. If the textile mill industry is dispersed all 
over the country in small enough units, which will be economic and 
yet will not be large centres of concentration of human labour, it 
might be possible to draw the labour force for each mill from within 
the locality and avoid the social evils which are often mentioned 
in connection with large scale industrialisation e.g. workers uprooted 
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from their natural environments, congestion in housing, vices and 
disease. But 14 lac workers will be thrown out of employment. 
And, the volume of capital that will be required to effect any such 
transformation will be very considerable. 

71. In a paper on the “Sizes of Factories and Firms in the Cotton 
Industry”, read before the Manchester Statistical Society on 9th 

November 1949*, Dr. Robson, Director of Statis- 
Size of weaving tics of the United Kingdom Cotton Board, points 

Units out that in the U.K. textile industry, whether 

among weaving sheds in which more than one 
firm operators or in the case of weaving firms, the most frequent 
size is under 100 looms. He states ‘The main reason for this is that 
in weaving—in contrast to spinning—there is virtually no technical 
lower limit to size’. He points out further that in the post-war 
period, between 1947 and 1949, out of 50 new weaving firms, 40 
began operating with less than 50 looms each. In Japan, as against 
74,000 looms spread over 116 concerns owned largely by the “Big- 
Ten”, there are 251,000 looms belonging to the so-called “independent 
weavers” spread over 5,876 units. At any rate, in the weaving sec¬ 
tion of the industry, it is evident that the small unit can hold its 
own against the large unit. By dispersing the industry, all the 
social and cultural evils of a concentrated large scale mechanical 
industry can be avoided. 

72. The view is held in many quarters that, as far as possible, 
consumer-goods industries must be organised on a decentralised 
basis both from the point of view of providing the largest possible 
volume of employment and from that of eliminating unnecessary 
use of transport and reducing the costs of distribution. In a country 
such as India, where the requirements of resources for the develop¬ 
ment of basic projects are large and the progress of capital forma¬ 
tion is slow owing to the low levels of income and of the margin 
available for saving, the husbanding of capital resources for such 
projects appears essential. The maintenance over the short-term 
of a relatively less efficient means of production in use in order to 
sustain the levels of employment while alternative employment is 
being generated by the fruition of the larger and basic projects, also 
appears inevitable. In the process a slightly higher price of such 
consumer-goods is inescapable. When the fraction of the individual’s 
income which is expended on the purchase of such consumer-goods 
is fairly small, the somewhat high price of the goods produced by 
the less efficient means of production is not an excessive price to 
pay for the conservation of capital and the maintenance of employ¬ 
ment. 

73. It must not be forgotten, however, that, for ordinary fabrics, 
the pure and simple handloom is and must be a relatively inefficient 
tool of production. This would be particularly so in the case of the 
throw-shuttle loom. When it is remembered that the consumer of 
cloth is also a person who has not any large margin from his income 
to spare, it has to be admitted that, sooner rather than later, this 
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instrument has to be converted into a more efficient tool of produc¬ 
tion. For, the low income consumer cannot for any length of time 
go on paying a higher price for a product manufactured on a tool 
of production which could be made more efficient. 


74. There have been demands for reservation of particular lines 
of production exclusively for the handloom. These demands have 
already been partly conceded by the reservation 
Demands for of particular types of fabrics. There has been,. 

Reservation in the recent past, a clamour for an extension of 

the reservations both in terms of larger quanti¬ 
ties and newer varieties to be exclusively reserved. Suggestions 
have been made that reservations should be in terms of counts of 
yam and widths of fabrics. 


handloom 
for certain 
fabrics 


75. The first question which the Committee has very carefully 
examined in an objective review of the situation was whether the 
handloom industry is predominantly suited for the manufacture of 
any particular types of fabrics. Barring minor 
Suitablity exceptions, the answer is in the negative. Except 

of the for fabrics with an intricate body pattern, which 

is beyond the capacity of the jacquard as it is 
known to-day, there appears to be no variety of 
fabric which the handloom industry could pro¬ 
duce in better quality or at a lower^price (consistent with a reason¬ 
able wage being paid to the handloom weaver and his assistants) 
as compared to the mill industry or the powerloom industry. There 
appears to be a small advantage in favour of the handloom industry 
in the case of fabrics where distinctive designs and a frequent inter¬ 
ruption in the process of production necessitated by frequently 
changing weft patterns are dominant factors. Even in the case of 
weft patterns, where the process is merely repetitive the dropbox 
loom affords means of making such change with the added advantage 
of more uniformity in the pattern produced. Variety dictating a 
smaller warp length is one instance in which the handloom industry 
has a small advantage. Coloured sarees are, therefore, an instance 
of a type of fabric for which the handloom or the small powerloom 
unit is suited. For similar reasons, but, perhaps, with a little less 
justification, it can be argued that the handloom or the small power¬ 
loom industry is suited for the manufacture of dhoties also. In the 
case of very low count yarns, the tension on the warp in the case 
of a powerloom is high and it would be preferable to weave such 
coarse counts in the warp on handlooms. 


76. It will be seen, therefore, that reservation of varieties in 
favour of the handloom industry on technical grounds alone will be 
of very limited scope. One has to remember that the coloured saree 
can be substituted with dyed and printed mulls and voiles and with 
white sarees with coloured borders which could be piece-dyed. Des¬ 
pite the possibilities of substitution, tradition decrees firmly that the 
coloured saree is the proper apparel for tlfe Indian woman and there 
is not much danger of this fabric being substituted with cheaper 
mill-made substitutes to any great extent. The 
risk of substitution of the dhoti in the case of 
Dress habits the man by either fabrics with printed or woven 

borders or by plain cloth without borders or 
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■even by tailored garments like pyjamas and trousers is much more 
real. The reason for the reservations such as are in operation to-day 
is that the small scale industry must produce and have an assured 
market for a sizeable part of the ordinary wear of both men and 
women in the country. In the nature of things, it is evident that 
the extent and type of reservations may have to be reviewed from 
time to time in the light of changes in the dress habits of both men 
and women. The Committee feels that reservations are essential 
until such time as full working (i.e. 300 days) is assured to the 
handlooms which it is decided to maintain, and until the pattern 
of production by the handloom industry, the small-scale powerloom 
industry and the large scale powerloom (and mill) industry becomes 
relatively stabilised. For instance, certain areas in which dhoties 
were formerly not produced in any quantity, such as Bombay and 
Uttar Pradesh, have started producing dhoties with a view to cater¬ 
ing to the need of the menfolk in these areas in the expectation tha 
there will be .an assured market for the dhoties produced as the 
manufacture of dhoties by the mills is restricted. 

77. The above analysis leads to the conclusion that it is not feasi¬ 
ble to aim at a demarcation of the spheres of production for the 
handloom, the small powerloom and the powerloom (including the 
mill) industry on technical grounds alone. 

78. Against this small advantage possessed by tne handloom (and 
small powerloom) industry in regard to specialised fabrics, the 
handicaps to which the handloom industry is subject are: — 

(1) the low output per unit of time leading to either an 

increase in the unit cost of production of fabrics which 
compete with similar fabrics produced by the power- 
Technical loom (and mill) industry or, as is usually the case, a 
handicaps of reduction below the subsistence level of the wage of the 
the handlooms handloom weaver in order that the fabric might sell 
in competition with similar fabrics produced by the 
other sectors of the industry; 

(2) the doubtful availability in counts, quality and quantity 

of yarn and the high prices thereof; 

(3) the extra labour cost involved in the preparatory pro¬ 

cesses where hired labour is used and the larger wast¬ 
age in preparatory processes; 

(4) difficulties over obtaining dyed yarn of good quality in 

reasonable quantities according to the counts required 
and at a reasonable price; 

(5) lack of facilities for finishing; 

(6) lack of marketing facilities; and 

(7) difficulties of finance both in regard to working capital 

and in regard to the holding of stocks. 

79. The powerlooms sector comprising the smaller units—say, up 
to 50 looms or so—is subject to all the handicaps mentioned above 
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for the handloom industry, barring the speed of production. The 
last is in favour of the powerlooms sector and the unit labour cost 
on the weaving operation alone could be some¬ 
what less. As against this, in many places, the 
powerlooms sector (excepting the small-scale 
domestic powerloom units) is subject to several 
of the factory laws and also stipulations of mini¬ 
mum wage, etc. Then, there is also the very much higher capital 
expenditure and very much larger working capital which is required 
for the powerloom industry. 


Small-scale 
powerloom units 


80. The main cause of conflict between the sectors is that, except 
for Governmental and statutory action, fabrics which may be manu¬ 
factured by the three sectors cannot always be differentiated and 
that the markets for the products of all three sectors are competitive 
for reasons of price, except to a very small extent in the matter of 
expensive specialities. 

81. After very careful consideration the Committee has come to 
what, in its opinion, is an irresistible conclusion, namely, that at a 
pace at which there will not be too drastic a disturbance of the 
economic and social fabric, the handloom industry has to be made 
technically more efficient by converting the handloom either into 
a semi-automatic loom and/or into a powerloom, as power becomes 
available more generally in the areas where the handloom industry 
is widely prevalent. 

82. It would be interesting in this connection to refer to the 
conclusions of a Commission appointed by Queen Victoria in the 
United Kingdom to go into the question of distress among handloom 

weavers when, at the beginning of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, the powerloom began rapidly to- 
Royal Commission replace the handloom. A Royal Commission was 
of u - appointed with Mr. Nassau W. Senior, a celebrat¬ 

ed economist of the time, as its Chairman. The 
Commission reporting to Her Majesty in 1841 found that the principal 
reason for the distress among handloom weavers was the dispropor¬ 
tion existing between the number of handloom weavers and the 
demand for their labour. It recommended, besides certain indirect 
economic measures, e.g., reduction of the prices of corn, timber, etc., 
whereby the cost of living of the handloom weaver could be reduced, 
measures for increasing the demand for handloom fabrics by the 
improvement of British patterns, the extension and protection of 
copyright in designs, the establishment and promotion of schools of 
design and the general cultivation of the popular taste. It consider¬ 
ed further the means by which the number of handloom weavers 
might be diminished or their undue increase prevented. 

83. Times have changed much since 1841. Yet the basic economic 
finding, namely, that there is a wide disparity between the numbers; 
of handloom weavers and the demand for their labour is as true 
to-day in India as it was then in England. In India, however, the 
very large population of the country and the considerable rate of 
annual increase provide a consumption potential which must give 
hope to the weaver and the weaving industry. 



84. Nevertheless, the wheels of progress cannot be stopped. And 
the prices of the basic necessities have to be brought down to a level 
at which the ordinary citizen being a consumer, can, after meeting 
his basic necessities, have something left wherewith he can provide 
himself with some amenities which are not essential for keeping 
body and soul together. After the removal of the excessive dispari¬ 
ties in income between the rich and the poor which is the accepted 
social and economic objective of this country, every citizen must 
have a margin which he could save for contributing towards the 
capital resources of the country with a view to building up higher 
and yet higher prosperity. From this angle, the volume of produc¬ 
tion of cotton textiles has to go up, and the unit cost of production 
has to be brought down, consistent with an adequate income being 
ensured to the weaver. 

85. Let us assume that the mill industry (including the organised 
powerloom industry) continues to produce 5,000 million yards a 
year. It would require 8.9 lac looms or, say, 9 lac handlooms in 
round numbers to produce 1,600 million yards per year, working 
300 days a year and producing on an average 6 yards per day. The 
total of the mill and handloom production would be 6,600 million 
yards which would be 200 million yards already in excess of the 
total cotton textile production assumed as the target for 1955-56 in 
the First Five Year Plan. By merely raising the number of work¬ 
ing days to 300 it would be possible to ensure that the handloom 
weaver will be able to reduce his cost of production to a small extent 
and thus become a little more competitive. Although it has not been 
possible to assess with any degree of reliability the cost of production 
of fabrics by the handloom industry, it has been observed that, after 
the reservation of 40 per cent, of the dhoties previously produced 
by the mills for the handloom industry, the handloom industry has 
begun to produce and sell dhoties at a lower price than before with¬ 
out loss. By thus increasing the working to 300 days in a year, the 
handloom weaver will also earn more. 

86. It has been worked out in para. 47 that 12 lac looms working 
200 days in a year at 6 yards a day are producing 1,400 million yards 
of handloom cloth at present. The production of handloom cloth 

is steadily going up and it would not be too much 
Decentralised to expect a production of 1,600 million yards in 

development a year or two. For this production, at full 

employment of 300 days a year, 9 lac handlooms- 
will be required. This would eliminate 3 lac from out of the exist¬ 
ing 12 lac active handlooms and would mean unemployment of 3.75- 
lac or roughly 4 lac workers in terms of whole-time workers. 

87. As indicated in paragraph 57, by 1960 the population of India, 
assuming an increase of 4 million per year, would be 397 million, 
or in round numbers, 400 million. At a per capita consumption of 
18 yards per head, the cotton textile requirements of the country 
would amount to 7,200 million yards. It is estimated that m 1954 
the mill production will be 5,000 million yards and the handloom 
production 1,400 million yards. Those, with the powerloom produc¬ 
tion of 200 million yards, make up a total of 6,600 million yards. 
Allowing 1,000 million yards for export, it is estimated that m 1954 
there will be 5,600 million yards available for internal consumption. 
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By 1960, an extdfr 1,600 million yards will be required to satisfy the 
internal demand. 

88. Now, in order to maintain employment and in order to save 
on our demands for capital, the Committee suggests that this extra 
production should be achieved through the decentralised form ot 

the textile industry. Nevertheless, the Com¬ 
mittee feels that, in the interests of general 
progress and in the interests of the consumer, 
the efficiency of the decentralised industry 
must also be raised to as high a level as possi¬ 
ble. An improved type of the so-called semi¬ 
automatic handloom will produce 20 to 24 
yards a day (of 8 hours) and a powerloom 
will produce 30 or more yards per shift. An 
•extra 2-13 lac improved handlooms/powerlooms working one shift 
a day (and producing an average of 25 yards a day) for 300 days 
a vear will be required to manufacture the extra 1,600 million 
yards. 

89. This would mean that against the 3 lac handlooms (employ¬ 
ing 3-75 lac workers) which are eliminated by raising the economic 
efficiency of the handloom industry merely by increasing the num¬ 
ber of working days from 200 to 300, an extra 2-13 lac improved 
handlooms or powerlooms could be introduced. It is expected that 
these new looms would employ nearly 2-5 lac workers. So 1-25 
lac workers will be displaced in the course of six years by this 
substitution of 3 lac handlooms with 2-13 lac improved looms. The 
displacement will be of the order of 20,000 a year which, the Com¬ 
mittee feels, is not such as would create any great social or eco¬ 
nomic disturbance, considering that the current and the next Five 
Year Plans would ensure the development of agriculture, industries 
and a number of resources which would provide a certain modicum 
■of extra employment more than in proportion to the increase in 
population. 

90. The ultimate idea is that at the end of 15 to 20 years, barring, 
say 50,000 handlooms of the throw-shuttle or fly-shuttle type manu¬ 
facturing special fabrics with an intricate body design, the entire 
handloom sector will have been converted into the improved (semi- 
-automauc) handloom or the decentralised powerloom industry. 
By planning in this manner for the gradual conversion of the en¬ 
tire handloom sector, the Committee feels that we shall have 
achieved the twin objectives of maintaining employment over the 
short-term and securing the best possible efficiency in the long run. 

91. As a rough guide, it may be taken that 60,000 powerlooms 
and 1-5 lac improved (Semi-automatic) handlooms should replace 
the 3 lac ordinary handlooms over the six year period. Something 
like two improved (semi-automatic) handlooms in place of 3 ordi¬ 
nary handlooms and one powerloom in place of two handlooms 
could be a rough proportion on which to work. It is expected that 
a powerloom would cost about Rs. 1,500 and, when manufactured 
in bulk, the improved (semi-automatic) handloom designed by the 
Government Cfentral Weaving Institute, Banaras, will cost about 
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Bs. 200 each. The conversion would, therefore, involve a capital 
colt of Rs. 12-06 crores (for 60,000 powerlooms at Rs. 1,500 each and 
1-53 lac improved handlooms at Rs. 200 each) or Rs. 2 crores a 
year. 

92. The conversion will have to be on a planned basis and a 
certain regional distribution of the conversion will have to be work¬ 
ed out. An annual conversion of 20,000 handlooms into 10,000 
powerlooms and of roughly 38,000 handlooms into 25,000 improved 
(semi-automatic) looms has to be planned. 

93. The Committee is of the opinion that, as far as possible, pre¬ 
ference should be given to co-operative institutions and their mem¬ 
bers for bringing about this conversion. The main thing, however, 

is that there should be no lag in the speed of 
Preference conversion as any such lag would militate 

to Co-operativ . against the production of the extra cloth re- 
Itwtitutions quired in the country in the absence of an 

expansion of the weaving side of the mill indus¬ 
try. If conversion through the co-operative organisation does not 
take place at a fast enough pace, then there should be a larger 
resort to private enterprise in the form of, say, joint stock com¬ 
panies. The Committee states emphatically that it is of opinion 
that the ownership of the loom must, except in the case of existing 
karkhanas, vest under all circumstances in the weaver, whether 
the form of organisation adopted is the co-operative or the joint 
stock company. 

94. In the case of the existing karkhanas, the conversion may be 
on the basis of the average number of looms working daily on 250 
days in a year at the rate of 2 handlooms to 1 powerloom or 3 
handlooms to 2 improved (semi-automatic) handlooms. The kar- 
khana is to be last in priority for the purpose of conversion, pre¬ 
ference being given to co-operative organisations and joint stock 
companies wherein the weavers have a share in the profits. 

95. It has been suggested to the Committee that, in the case of 
co-operative institutions, ownership of the loom by the weaver ijeed 
not necessarily be insisted on. The Committee is of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that it would become difficult in practice if the ownership 
were collective as, in that case, the individual weaver-member of 
the co-operative would not appreciate a deduction being made from 
his wage (or a lower wage than subsists in other similar co-opera¬ 
tive institutions being paid to him) to pay the instalments whieh 
will be due on the improved handloom or the powerloom, as the 
case may be. 

96. In order to secure the necessary speed of conversion the 

Committee is of opinion that private enterprise 
Role fo Master should also be harnessed A certain number 

we*ref». of the powerlooms and Semi-automatic improv¬ 

ed handlooms may be set apart for private 
enterprise—say, mas ten. weavers—as substitutes for existing hand¬ 
looms, the conversion being financed by private agency. 

93 M of C Sc l 
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97. Obviously, conversion in the case of the co-operative organs 
sation will have to be financed by loans from out of funds provided 

by Government for the purpose. It has been 
Finance for indicated above that the capital requirements 

Conversion would be of the order of Rs. 2 crores a year for 

conversion. A small part of this may be avail¬ 
able from private enterprise. 

98. A co-operative society consisting of a minimum of 50 semi¬ 
automatic handlooms is expected to produce 375,000 yards of cloth 
in a year, which may be valued at approximately Rs. 2-5 lacs. 
Working capital requirements of such a society would be of the 
order of Rs. 80,000. The share value of such a society would be a 
maximum of Rs. 100 and the share capital available will thus be 
a maximum of Rs. 5,000. Arrangements will have to be made 
for providing adequate working capital. It is usual, in banking 
practice, to lend a sum smaller than the value of the material 
pledged as security therefor. A co-operative weaving society would, 
therefore, have to find from its own resources the so-called ‘margin’. 
It should be considered how best the ‘margin’ could be reduced or 
eliminated. It might be possible for State Governments to 
guarantee the ‘margin’ in the initial stages. Also, as the price of 
the looms is realised gradually over a period of, say, 5 years from 
the weavers, this money (amounting to Rs. 10,000) will have to 
be left with the society for another period of, say, 5 years until 
the society builds up reserves, so that it could borrow in the ordi¬ 
nary way on its share capital and reserves. 

99 The plan of conversion envisages the conversion of the 9 
lac handlooms that will be left, into semi-automatic improved 
looms and powerlooms in the course of two or three further five- 
year periods. It may be expected that this fur- 
Long-term ther conversion could be achieved in two five- 

Programme year periods rather than three both because 

of the continuing rise in population and the 
increased per capita consumption of cloth resulting from the 
further rise in living standards and the further reduction in the 
unit prices of cloth. 

100. The Committee is of opinion that the expansion of the mill 
industry must be only on the spinning side and that for the next 10 
years or so, there should be no extension of the weaving section. 

101. 1600 million yards of extra cloth required during the com¬ 
ing six years would require, at 4i yards per lb. of yarn, an extra 
355 - 6 or, say, in round figures, 360 million lbs. of yam. For this 

extra production of yam, an extra spindleage 
of 1:75 million will be required on a production 
of 5J ounces per spindle-shift, working two 
shifts a day and for 25 days in a month on 
average of 20’s count. These 1-75 million 
spindles could be provided for example by set¬ 
ting up 88 units of 20,000 spindles each or 35 
units of 50,000 spindles each or an intermediate 
number of units with a combination of these 
and intermediate sizes. Roughly 90 units of 20,000 spindles each, 
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at Rs. 40 lac each, will involve a capital expenditure of Rs. 36 crores. 
The working capital requirements will be of the order of Rs. 22 
crores when the entire spindleage is in position and working. The 
valpe of the yarn produced will be approximately Rs. 65 crores 
on average 20’s count at Rs. 18 per bundle of 10 lbs. It is to be 
remembered that this extra quantity of yarn and consequently of 
spindleage will be required by 1960. 

102. The putting up of the necessary spinning units and the 
conversion of 3 lac handlooms into 2-13 lac improved handlooms 
and powerlooms will together cost roughly Rs. 50 crores spread 
over six years. 

103. It has been repeatedly pointed out to the Committee and to 
other bodies from time to time that the basic difficulty of the hand- 
loom industry is that it has to purchase yarn at a very much higher 

price than the price at which the weaving 
Price of Yarn department of a mill gets yarn from the spin¬ 

ning department. It has been suggested that 
there is something iniquitous in this and that 
mills should be compelled to supply yarn to the handloom industry 
at the cost price at spindle point. The Committee has given care¬ 
ful consideration to this complaint.. It does not see, however, how 
yarn could be supplied to the handloom industry at the cost of 
production at spindle point for the composite mill. After all, one 
of the reasons for building up a vertically integrated structure for 
the industry, i.e., doing spinning, weaving and finishing, is that 
the unit wishes to take advantage of the economics accruing from 
such integration that it could earn at each of these points. Then, 
of course, there are the spinning mills which do not consume their 
yarn production but sell it in the market to the handloom indus¬ 
try. During the second phase of the controls after 1948, the Tariff 
Board’s formula was applied in fixing prices. The formula was 
evolved on the basis of the costing of both spinning and composite 
mills and a price structure was evolved which ensured a reasonable 
profit to the spinning mill. The spinning part of the industry, of 
course, has always complained that the formula was weighted 
against spinning mills and that spinning alone was an uneconomic 
operation. Nevertheless, spinning mills have continued not only 
to exist but also to do reasonably well. After the removal of controls, 
the prices have been what the markets will fetch. Quality and 
goodwill have begun to play their part with the result that a small 
mill like the Madhavnagar Cotton Mills Ltd., Madhavnagar, is 
reported, after the removal of controls, to be working and earning 
well. Obviously, it is not possible to compel the mill industry, 
so long as the private sector in industry has to exist, to supply yam 
at cost at spindle point. 

104. There have also been demands for subsidising the purchase 
of yarn by the handloom industry in order to equate the price of 
yarn to the weaving section of the mill industry with the price 
at which the handloom weaver gets his yarn. After careful consi¬ 
deration, the All India Handloom Board and the Government of 
India decided that subsidising the purchase of yarn would lead to 
many malpractices, as the yarn might change several hands before 



it reaches the ultimate consumer, namely, the handloom weaver. 
Moreover, both authorities decided that in the existing circum¬ 
stances, rather than stimulate production of handloom cloth by 
subsidising the purchase of yarn, the problem had to be tacMed 
nearer the point of consumption of the handloom cloth and that 
production of handloom cloth should be stimulated by subsidising 
sales. For this reason, the All India Handloom Board recommended, 
and the Government of India agreed, that a subsidy in the form of 
rebate on the sale of handloom fabrics should be paid in respect 
of handloom cloth sold by co-operative or Government-run sales 
depots. As this would restrict the benefit available to a relatively 
small fraction of the handloom industry in the country, efforts are 
being made to make available this benefit to a larger section of the 
handloom industry, i.e., even that part of it, which does not market 
its products through the co-operative organisation or through Gov¬ 
ernment-run sales depots. 

105. The handloom industry has, for many years, been in diffi¬ 
culties with regard to the supply of yarn of the requisite counts and 
qualities and in adequate quantities. At various times, the idea 
has been mooted of an All-India pool of yarn 
. , in order to create a buffer stock. This would 

Supp y 0 yarn ' involve the purchase of yam at cheap prices 

when yarn is in plentiful supply and the release 
of this yarn into the market at reasonable prices when the yarn 
supply becomes short. The Committee has carefully considered 
the possibility of successfully operating such a scheme. It is of 
opinion that the problems that would have to be faced in operating 
such a pool are so great and complicated because of the. extremely 
widely dispersed character of the industry and the great diversity 
of its requirements as regards counts, qualities and finish of yarn, 
(grey, bleached, mercerised, dyed, etc.) that a successful operation 
of such a scheme is highly problematical. For instance, when the 
handloom-cum-improved handlodm-cum-smalli powerloom industry 
is developed ultimately by 1960 to produce 3,200 million yards of 
cloth a year, (current production of 1600 million yards plus extra 
production of 1600 million yards), the yarn requirements of three 
months of the industry would be of the order of 4-5 lac bales of 
400 lbs. each valued at Rs. 30 crores. When, added to this financial 
commitment, there is also the difficulty of counts, qualities and 
Varying quantities which will be required, necessitating transport, 
from time to time (which would add to the cost of the yam) the 
problem is indeed formidable. The Committee, therefore, recom¬ 
mends the continuance of the existing arrangements of bulk pur¬ 
chases by the central co-operative or other organisations reinforced 
by the setting up of at least a few co-operatively-owned spinning 
mills on the pattern of the mill recently started at Guntakal and 
the mill being projected for Tirunelvelli in the Madras State. The 
Madras State Handloom co-operative organisation purchases yarn 
in bulk not only for the requirements of its own members in the 
State of Madras, but has recently agreed to undertake similar pur¬ 
chases for a small remuneration on behalf of co-operative organisa¬ 
tions in Mysore and Orissa. The Committee understands that at 
the instance of the Textile Commissioner, the Madura Mills Co 
Ltd., have recently agreed to make a direct supply of yam, to the 



Central Co-operative organisation of handloom weavers in the U.P. 
ft seems that because of their agreements with their selling agents 
and the trouble-free disposal of yam by this arrangement, many 
mills are reluctant to enter into direct agreements with central 
co-operative organisations. The Committee hopes that the Govern¬ 
ment will use their influence and, if necessary, take and exercise 
powers for facilitating the conclusion of direct sales agreements 
between the central co-operative organisations and the more re¬ 
puted yarn producers. The exercise of powers in regard to prices 
should normally be limited to periods of control when there is a 
shortage of yarn. 

106. In view of the above conclusion, the Committee feels that 
temporary shortages of yarn should be met by imports. Even 

as it is, counts 80’s and above are permitted to 
Probable need for be imported. The necessity to import counts 

import of special 60’s and over cannot be ruled out having in 

cqun s o yarn. view the enhanced demand for cloth which is 
envisaged in this report. 

107. The Committee understands with gratification that schemes 
are being formulated in several States for the setting up of spinning 
mills co-operatively owned by handloom weavers with assistance in 
the form of loans from out of funds made available to the All India 
Handloom Board. 

108. Connected with the problem of yarn supplies, there is the 
question of supply of dyed yarn of reasonable quality in adequate 
quantities. A suggestion was made that mills should be com¬ 
pelled to produce adequate quantities of yam 
dyed for sale to the handloom industry. The 

Problem of dyed Committee has examined this suggestion but 
yarn-centralised feels that it might be a better proposition to 

finishing plants. encourage the setting up of small dye-houses 

in suitable areas for catering to the needs of 
the handloom industry situated around each 
dye-house. The small-scale industry has to think in terms of 
changing colours and designs, and it would be very much better 
for the handloom co-operative organisations to procure grey yarn 
a©d get small quantities dyed as required. The Committee would 
suggest the engaging of experts in dyeing and finishing by the cen¬ 
tral co-operative organisations, e.g., the Madras State Handloom 
Weavers’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., who could constantly go round 
inspecting and advising the dye-houses and finishing plants which 
are set up in handloom areas. The Committee saw a dyeing and 
finishing plant which has been put up at Mau (Azamgarh) by the 
U.P. Government for the benefit of the handloom industry in that 
centre. Similarly, the handloom weavers’ co-operative society at 
Sandila in the U.P., and the Government handloom weaving centre 
at Chanderi and at Maheshwar also have small dye-houses to cater 
to the needs of the local handloom industry. The Committee 
understands that practically every State is formulating schemes 
for the putting up of dye-houses and finishing plants in suitable 
localities with the financial assistance of the All India Handloom 
Board. 



109. It is evident that centralised warping, sizing, etc., will also 
be beneficial to the handloom industry, particularly when the 
conversion is taking place. Again, when the improved semi^auto- 

matic handloom and the powerloom industry 
have full employment for 300 days producing 
CcHtraliration of about 25 yards of cloth per day, warping and 
preparatoryJprocesses sizin g wi ^ have to be done on a very much 

larger scale than hitherto. The Committee, 
however, feels that this matter should be left, for the time being, 
to organisations of weavers to tackle as they judge best. It might 
be felt that the families of weavers might still be in a position to 
do warping and sizing and conserve for the weaver families the 
charge which would otherwise have to be paid to the centralised 
warping and sizing installation. 

110. In connection with the question of improving the organiza¬ 
tion of the handloom industry for production and marketing, there 
can be no two opinions as regards the superiority of the co-operative 

organization. The Committee endorses very 
strongly the view of the All India Handloom 
Co-operative produc- Board that as much as possible of the handloom 
tion and marketing. industry must be brought within the co-opera¬ 
tive fold at as rapid a pace as possible. The 
Committee is, however, aware that, owing to 
the backwardness of certain areas and the extremely individualistic 
character of certain other areas, uniform progress in this direction 
cannot be expected all over the country. The All India Handloom 
Board has, for instance, permitted the inclusion of master-weavers 
into the co-operative fold in certain areas provided within 12 
months thereafter all individual weavers working for particular 
master-weavers would also become members. It is very necessary 
not to create a vacuum by doing away with the existing agency for 
financing and marketing the handloom product while not being 
able immediately to replace it with an efficient co-operative organi¬ 
zation. 

111. In this context, the Committee has considered the idea of 
integrating the existing mill industry with the handloom industry. 
It is understood that some of the “Big Ten” in Japan frequently 
resort to this procedure. Under post-war con- 
integ ration ditions, because of the high capital costs in- 

cif handlooms volved in building dormitories and providing 

with mills. other amenities, several of the Japanese textile 

mills are only partly balanced with looms in 
regard to spindles. They hand out the yarn to small weaving sheds 
consisting of anything from two to twenty or more looms and take 
up the cloth manufactured by these sheds and market it under 
their own marks. The conclusion that emerged after discussion of 
this suggestion with a number of prominent textile industrialists 
was that it might be difficult to integrate the existing composite 
mills with the handloom industry. The industrialists expressed 
the apprehension that if the existing composite mills supply yam 
for manufacture into cloth according to previously stipulated speci¬ 
fications and take up this cloth for marketing under their own 
aegis, sooner or later, they will be unfairly accused of exploiting 



the handloom weaver and making undue profits at his expense. 
One or two millowners, however, have promised to try and work 
out a scheme for integration. The integration of spinning mills 
with the handloom industry in this manner, however, would appear 
somewhat more acceptable. Indeed, the Cauvery Spinning and 
Weaving Mills near Pudukottah, has been doing this successfully 
for some time. The Committee would strongly recommend the 
extension of this experiment to a larger number of mills. In 
particular, the Committee would commend to Government a plan¬ 
ned integration of spinning mills for which it understands applica¬ 
tions are pending in areas like the Punjab, where a sizeable increase 
in cotton growing may be expected because of the fruition of 
schemes of irrigation development. As large numbers of refugees 
have migrated from West Pakistan and have found only temporary 
homes, it should not be difficult to move them again to areas near 
the location of the new proposed spinning units. Housing colonies 
somewhat on the lines of Yemmiganur may be put up and an im¬ 
proved handloom or domestic powerloom industry developed in 
these colonies based on yarn supply by the new mill and the mar¬ 
keting of the final product also by the mill. The housing colony 
could obviously be financed in such cases by public agencies and 
the financing of yam supplied and the marketing of the product 
could be done by the mill with financial assistance from the usual 
agencies available to the private sector. The Committee would 
put this forward as a definite and desirable alternative to the put¬ 
ting up of new composite mills. It has been previously mentioned 
that the Committee is not in favour of any expansion of the weav¬ 
ing part of the organised mill industry. 


112. Finance and marketing being the biggest questions facing the 
handloom industry, the type of integration indicated above is parti¬ 
cularly to be welcomed. The Committee would recommend in parti¬ 
cular that allocations of improved (semi-automatic) handlooms or 
powerlooms for purposes of conversion of existing handlooms should 
be freely allowed in such cases where existing spinning mills agree to 
finance the conversion either from out of their own resources or with 
the help of loans from agencies such as the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration and get cloth manufactured on the converted loom for sale 
by the mill. The looms would, of course, be initially the property of 
the mill concerned but should become the property of the weaver 
ultimately by the operation of a hire-purchase type of agreement 
between the mill and the weaver. 

113. The question of the existing reservations in favour of the 

Demand for handloom and the domestic powerloom industry and 

price equalization the organized powerloom industry as against the 

organized mill industry needs consideration. Reservations have 
been made for: — 

(i) price reasons whereby there is unequal competition 
between the handloom and the small powerloom indus¬ 
try on the one side and the larger units of the powerloom 
industry and the composite mills on the other in respect 
of similar fabrics produced by both sectors; and 
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(ii) in order to provide an assured market for certain known 
varieties of cloth to the weaker sector of die industry. 


The assessment of the benefit which has accrued to the small-scale 
industry by the existing reservations has been difficult. There have 
been a great many complicating factors, which make a clear and un¬ 
ambiguous analysis impossible. But it is being conceded on all hands 
that the reservation of the coloured sari for the weaker sector cer¬ 
tainly seems justified not only on technical grounds but has also kept 
the weaker sector alive even in the worst period of competition for 
this sector. Similarly, it has been mentioned earlier that the hand- 
loom industry and the domestic powerloom industry in several areas 
have started the manufacture of dhoties because of the limited re¬ 
servation of this fabric for the weaker sector. A suggestion was made 
to the Committee that it might consider equating mill and handloom 
prices throughout by the levy of a heavy excise duty or cess on the 
mill sector, so that the price of the mill product and of the handloom 
product would be the same, and then removing all reservations. The 
Committee has considered the suggestion carefully, and feels that 
the working out of the cess or duty which would equalize the price of 
the mill product with that of the handloom product would present a 
very considerable difficulty. The varieties produced by both sectors 
of the industry are enormous, and there is certainly no reliable means 
of costing the different varieties produced by the handloom industry. 
The amount of extra duty or cess may also have to be considerable. 
The Committee feels, therefore, that this suggestion is not feasible. 


114. The Committee has come to the conclusion that the existing 
reservations in favour of the handloom (or improved handloom) and 
the domestic powerloom industry must continue for the time being. 

There must be some stability as regards the policy 
Continuance of in these matters over a reasonably long period, and 
reservations. a small industry going through the process of or¬ 
ganization into a co-operative pattern must be reason¬ 

ably certain of the marketability of its product. Reservation is 
necessary also for other reasons. For instance, there should be no re¬ 
duction in the availability of plain cloth like mulls, long cloth, voils 
etc., which are suited for manufacture by repetitive processes on 
machines as a result of mills going in for the manufacture of dhoties, 
etc. The Committee, however, feels that during this period, i.e., 
upto 1960, there should be no further extension of the reservations, 
as some stability in the pattern of production of mills is also desirable 
in view of the declared intention to export 1,000 million yards of 
cloth. The pattern of production of the small sector of the industry 
should also be stable. The interests of the consumer have to be 
safeguarded to some extent at least, and some competition with the 
small sector of the industry is necessary as a guide to prices. The 
danger of substitution cannot be altogether eliminated. All that can 
be done is to keep a close watch on the situation. The Committee 
feels that a review of the production and consumption patterns and 
of benefits accruing from the reservation now in force should be 
undertaken in about the fourth or fifth year of the first conversion 
period. 
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115. The Committee notes that under the Dhoties (Additional 
Excise Duty) Act, 1953, there is some flexibility in regard to the 
“dhoti” reservation and Government have the authority to fix quotas 
for dhoti production having regard to economic reasons connected 
with the nature of the machinery or other equipment installed there¬ 
in. The Committee, feels that, in this, sufficient provision exists for 
meting out justice in hard cases. 


116. The Committee has carefully considered the desirability and 
justice of continuing the existing reservations in favour of the larger 
powerloom units. It has been pointed out to the Committee with 
justice that the large-scale powerloom industry 
operating upto, say, 50 looms per unit is still only a 
slightly improved version of the small-scale industry 
and that winding, warping, sizing, etc. are still often 
carried on in these units in very much the same way 
as for the smaller units. Costs of the preparatory 
processes and the wastage are, therefore, much larger in the case df 
these units than in the case of very large units and of composite mills. 
These units are also subjected to the operation of the Factory laws, 
and, in some cases, to stipulations of minimum wage, dearness allow¬ 
ance, etc. In these circumstances, the Committee agrees with the 
contention that this sector of the industry should not be thrown out 
of gear by the withdrawal of these reservations immediately. The 
Committee would recommend that this sector of the industry should 
be definitely warned that, after 1960, it will be considered to be on 
the same footing as the large-scale organised mill industry, and that 
it can expect no concessions. With a progressive increase in effi¬ 
ciency all-round, there will ultimately be really only two sectors, 
namely, the handloom-cum-improved handloom-cum-domestic-cum- 
small scale powerloom industry and the large-scale powerloom-cum- 
organised mill industry. The Committee endorses the request made 
to it that, as there is a concentration of the powerloom industry in the 
State of Bombay, the Bombay Government should be requested to 
conduct such inquiry as it deems fit into matters affecting the power¬ 
loom industry (consisting of units with more than 5 looms) and take 
steps to facilitate an increase in the economic efficiency of the power¬ 
loom industry by the provision of centralized winding, warping, 
sizing, yarn supply on beams, dye-houses, finishing plants, etc. 

117. The Committee has also examined whether, in view of the 
reservation of sarees, 40% dhoties and other varieties in favour of the 
small sector, the latter should be prevented from the manufacture of 
plain cloth like mulls, voiles, etc. The Committee 
Restriction on concludes that there should be no such prohibi- 

handloom production, tion. The reason is that the improved handlooms 
and the domestic powerlooms are only steps in 
the evolution of the present handloom industry into the economically 
efficient textile industry, and that, if these converted units desire to 
compete with the larger sector by reason of efficiency and the econo¬ 
mies of small-scale production, then, obviously, they should not be 
prevented from so competing. The objective of the small sector ulti¬ 
mately attaining an efficiency comparable with the larger sector is 
very desirable. 


Duration of 
reservation for 
large-scale 
powerloom 
Industry. 
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118. The question of the subsidy on sales has also been considered 
by the Committee. Even as it is, the subsidy on sales is somewhat 

restricted. The condition has been imposed by 
Subsidy on sales. the Government of India that the subsidy should 
not be granted blindly and should be paid only in 
the case of fabrics in which there is unequal competition between the 
small sector and the larger sector. The Committee has learnt that 
when sales were satisfactory and stocks lying with co-operative sqjes 
depots fell to low levels, the subsidy on sales has been withdrawn in 
some places. If, in the normal process of economic adjustment, the 
small sector has hit upon patterns and quantities of production which 
it is economically able to dispose of, then there is no reason why a 
subsidy should be granted. The Committee recommends that the 
principle of assisted sale with some flexibility should continue wher¬ 
ever the small sector is in genuine need of such assistance. 

119. The organised mill industry has attempted to make out what 
in its view is a strong case for weaving, particularly for the so-called 

uneconomic mills, being permitted to put in or 
Uneconomic mills. extend weaving sections to balance with their 
spinning capacity. The Committee is not con¬ 
vinced that unbalanced character in terms of a smaller number of 
looms than is warranted by spindleage is the reason for a mill being 
uneconomic. Old equipment, unsound financial structure and bad 
management are frequently the causes of a mill being unprofitable. 

120. It may be recalled that there are 114 purely spinning mills in 
the country and the fact that these mills have gone on working for 
many years is proof enough that, although phenomenal returns may 
not be the rule in the spinning industry, it can certainly hold its head 
above water and earn a reasonable return, provided location is not 
wrong and the other causes mentioned for mills being uneconomic do 
not exist. Obviously, there can be no general remedy or a universal 
panacea prescribed for the conversion of uneconomic units into eco¬ 
nomic ones. Each case has to be decided on its merits. Liquidations 
and amalgamations are possible remedies in some cases. Driven by 
the stress of competition under conditions of de-control, liquidations 
are already going on, and mills are already being acquired at reason¬ 
able prices by new parties who can start on a cleanslate, as it were. 
The Committee hopes that it would be possible under the amended 
Companies Act to expedite liquidation proceedings where such are 
called for. The Committee feels strongly that if lack of balance 
between spindles and looms is the only factor making a unit unpro¬ 
fitable, then either it should be assisted to increase its spindleage and 
thereby reduce its overheads and unit costs, or amalgamation should 
be suggested. The Committee is against the increase in loomage even 
in such cases, as, with the increase in demand for cloth envisaged 
earlier, there must be a considerable demand in future for yarn, and 
the production and sale of yarn should be quite remunerative. 

121. The question of rationalisation has been raised again and 
again. In this context, the main controversy is as regards the use of 
high-speed machines generally and of automatic looms in particular. 

With a view to preventing large-scale unemploy- 
Rationalization. ment generally, or excessive unemployment in 
individual mills, the Government of India have 
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been reluctant to permit the installation of automatic looms on a 
large scale. The question of automatic looms has been agitating the 
industry not only here but also in the United Kingdom. Chapter VI, 
para 53, of the British Cotton Working Party Report, para 59 of the 
Memorandum of Dissent (pages 233, 234 of the same Report), and 
para 20 of the Report of the Costs Sub-Committee of the Working 
Party (page 253 of the same Report) are all relevant in this connec¬ 
tion, and are reproduced as Annexure “O”. The Working Party 
stressed the importance of the workload in regard to the question of 
either working more of the existing looms per weaver or going in for 
automatic looms. The Working Party has also pointed out that the 
automatic looms are suitable only for certain types of weaving and 
that in the case of other fabrics the use of the ‘eight looms’ system or 
automatic looms actually raises the labour costs compared with the 
‘four-looms| system. The opinion has been expressed that the auto¬ 
matic and T eight-looms’ systems are best suited in the case of cloth 
with a somewhat coarse weft and low pick which is best produced by 
the repetitive process. It has been mentioned earlier that, because of 
our special advantage in regard to certain types of cotton, we may 
expect to hold our own better in the field of coarse and medium 
fabrics. It has also been pointed out that the export market is of im¬ 
portance to the textile industry of this country. It is, therefore, 
obvious that, at least for the export market, the manufacture of 
coarse and medium plain cloths like sheetings ought to be allowed on 
automatic looms in order to ensure both the higher quality that is 
possible on these looms and a reduction in costs, in order to compete 
better with countries which produce plain cloths on automatic looms. 
The Committee has been informed that it will not be possible to 
manufacture fabrics exclusively for the export market. There are 
bound to be fluctuations in the volume and type of the demand in 
the world’s markets from time to time, and it may be necessary in 
such circumstances to sell in the internal market what is normally 
sold in the world markets and vice versa. This being so, unequal 
competition within the mill industry itself, i.e., with units operating 
on ordinary looms on the usual ‘two-looms’ (or even ‘four-looms’) 
system, and with the powerloom industry, the improved handloom 
industry and the handloom industry is likely to result. It has been 
very broadly and roughly computed that about half the cloth now 

f iroduced in mills cannot be advantageously produced on automatic 
ooms. The other half must, in course of time, be obviously permitted 
to be produced on automatic looms. This would mean replacement of 
one lac out of the existing two lac looms with automatics. The re¬ 
placement of plain looms with automatic looms does not mean an in¬ 
crease in the output per loom as the loom speeds are practically the 
same. The Committee is of opinion that replacement of plain looms 
with automatic looms must be permitted at the rate of about 5,000 
looms a year so that one half of the existing loomage may be convert¬ 
ed into automatic looms over a period of 20 years. The Committee 
has computed that this will result in the unemployment of nearly 
4,000 weavers per year, assuming that one weaver would operate 16 
automatic looms on an average. This would represent the elimina¬ 
tion of approximately 1’5% of weavers per year. In order that the 
mill production of cloth may be frozen round about 5,000 million 
yards, it is obvious that no addition to weaving machinery, whether 
in the form of plain looms or in the form of automatics, should be 
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permitted during the plan period envisaged in this report. For 
obvious reasons, as far as possible, the conversion into automatic 
looms must be undertaken in consultation and agreement with labour, 
or at least according to principles which Government after a full 
consideration of the matter may lay down. 

122. The question of rehabilitation of the textile industry has been 
referred to in the course of the Committee’s enquiries. The Working 
Party has paid some attention to this matter and has made some sug¬ 
gestions. The Industrial Finance Corporation has already been giv¬ 
ing loans to textile mills, as to other industrial units, for the purpose 

of rehabilitation. Latterly, there have been 
Finance for attempts to organize a Corporation with assist- 

rehabilitation of ance from the World Bank for facilitating indus- 

the mill industry. trialization in the private sector. Tjjie Govern¬ 
ment is also setting up an Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation one of the avowed objects of which is to grant loans 
to the cotton textile and jute industries for purposes of rehabilitation. 
The Committee feds, that this matter is receiving the attention that 
it needs, and will be content to leave it to the existing financial agen¬ 
cies and the agencies which are about to come into being to deal with 
this matter according to the usual principles which guide these insti¬ 
tutions. 

123. 


Agency for 
Financing conversion 
of handlooms. 


A special agency will have to be set up for dealing with the 
planning and execution of the financing of the 
conversion of the handloom industry by stages 
into the improved handloom and into the power- 
loom industries. Part of the finance required for 
setting up the requisite new spindleage (say half, 
at Rs. 20 crores approximately) may also have to come from Govern¬ 
ment and behandled by the special agency. 

124. In the course of the enquiries of the Committee the question 
of decentralizing the spinning part of the industry has also been 
mooted. The Committee has seen Gupte’s small spinning unit at the 
Technological Laboratory of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee at Matunga. The Committee 
has also had available to it reports on the Kale’s 
spinning unit. At the recent Khadi and Village 
Industries Exhibition at New Delhi, the Ekam- 
baram spinning unit has also been demonstrated. 
The Committee has given very careful consideration to this matter, 
but feels that all these inventions have to be technically still further 
developed before an opinion one way or the other can be expressed. 
The Committee would, however, point out that, with the improve¬ 
ment of looms in order to produce an average of 25 yards per day, at 
least the warp yarn which will be used on these improved looms will 
be subject to considerably more strain than on the existing handloom 
if a fabric comparable with the mill fabric in texture has to be pro¬ 
duced. This will be particularly so in the case of the powerloom. It 
would, therefore, be essential to provide the improved handloom and 
the domestic powerloom industry with yarn of a higher tensile 
strength and with a larger number of twists per inch than is the case 
with the existing handloom industry. For the time being, the Com¬ 
mittee would suggest new spinning units on a decentralized basis 


Decentralization 
of spinning—Need 
for further 
investigation. 
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from the point of view only of location and of reasonably small eco¬ 
nomic units. Technical opinion is that units with about 12,000 
spindles can be economic. Additional requirements of yarn comput¬ 
ed in the foregoing analysis over the next six years are considerable, 
and the Committee feels that the process of development should not 
be held up by attempting also at the same time as the conversion 
scheme a further decentralization of the spinning part of the textile 
industry. The Committee feels that the organization and execution 
of the conversion plan itself will require all the resources in skill and 
ability that are likely to be available. The Committee would, how¬ 
ever, recommend that research should continue with a view to inves¬ 
tigating the practicability of setting up and working smaller units. 


125. Research (a) Handloom Industry .—Matters of design, weaves, 
etc., are evidently such as have to be the subject of research on a 
regional basis. Technical and technological questions such as fibre 
and yam strengths, techniques of dying and finishing, etc., are sub¬ 
jects which may appropriately be dealt with on a basis other than 
strictly local or regional. There are already research institutions of a 
kind in States like Madras, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
and with funds provided by the All India Handloom Board, several of 
these States have already plans for the expansion of their research 
facilities. The Committee learns that the All India Handloom Board 
proposes to build up a research institute at Banaras with the existing 
Government Central Weaving Institute there as the nucleus. The 
Committee has visited the Institute at Banaras and was much 
impressed with the work which had been done and with the success 
with which the work has been translated to the field in places like 
Mau (Azamgarh) and Banaras itself. The Banaras Institute has 
designated improvements to the handloom and has brought improve¬ 
ments in weaving technique. The Banaras and other Institutes must 
study means of further improving the loom and other implements 
and reducing their prices. The Committee understands that the All 
India Handloom Board proposes to appoint a Research Committee 
and a Director of Research for the handloom industry in order to 
secure better co-ordination of the work done in all the regional insti¬ 
tutions and at the proposed Central Institute. Research in the hand- 
loom field is bound to be slow and difficult and suitable workers have 
to be found by the painful process of trail and error. The Committee 
feels that, while some quiekening of the tempo of research work 
would be necessary, a cautious approach would be justified. It would 
be as well to avoid the building up of a top heavy organisation in this 
regard. 


(b) Mills .—As regards research facilities for the organized mill 
industry, the Committee was gratified to see the working of the 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research Association’s Laboratory, 
similarly, a laboratory for the Bombay area is being organised and a 
smaller and less ambitious one for Northern India at Kanpur. 
Adequate arrangements for research appear to be in train. The Com¬ 
mittee would, however, draw the attention of the existing and pro¬ 
posed research institutes to the importance of research in manage¬ 
ment. It is essential to secure the best and most efficient manage¬ 
ment possible. The Committee has in mind such matters as finance, 
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procurement of stores and raw materials, costs and methods of cost¬ 
ing, and personnel and labour management. It is desirable also to 
undertake more research on the mechanical and engineering side of 
the textile industry. 

126. The approach of the Committee to the problem of the textile 
industry in this report has been mainly an economic approach, 
namely, the improvement of the economic efficiency of the industry. 
There has been a social angle to this approach, namely, that the dis¬ 
placement of labour (or the extinguishing of 
potential employment likely to arise out of 

Khadi—Need for increasing demand for cloth) should not be so 

separate enquiry. large or violent as to cause serious social or 

economic difficulties. The basic conclusion of 
the Committee has been that technically all sectors of the industry 
have to be improved in order that needlessly strenuous labour may 
be avoided and reasonable incomes may be ensured. From this 
angle the Committee’s view would obviously be that except in so 
far as retention of hand-spinning is necessary for temporarily main¬ 
taining employment in regard to certain special classes of indigent 
persons, the mechanical device should gradually supplant the human 
hands in the spinning industry in order to ensure a higher output 
per unit of time and a better quality. This would apply, of course, 
only to the commercial aspect of khadi where certain people spin 
for providing hand-spun yarn so that it could be woven into hand- 
spun and hand-woven cloth for consumption by others. Use of khadi 
by a person for himself and for his family is a matter which has an 
ethical, philosophical and emotional content, transcending economic 
assessment. The Committee feels that as regards khadi it cannot 
with propriety make any recommendations. It has been roughly 
computed that it would take about 120 days of whole-time spinning 
for 8 hours a day per year by one member of a family to clothe a 
family consisting of four people exclusively in khaddar at 18 yards 
per head per year. This makes appraisal on purely economic grounds 
alone difficult. The Committee would recommend a special enquiry 
as regards the khadi industry so that the industry may be examined 
against the totality of the circumstances which are applicable to it. 
Notes on Khadi by three of us are appended as Annexure TV. 

127. The greatest handicap which the Committee has felt is the 
absence of reliable statistics of the handloom industiy except what 
is available from well-run co-operative institutions like the Madras 

and Andhra State Handloom Weavers’ Co- 
Statistics. operative Societies. In order to raise the living 

standards and achieve the social objectives 
enunciated in the Constitution, a certain amount of planning appears 
inevitable over a considerable period of time. It is not necessary 
to labour the point that reliable statistics are essential for the success 
of planning on any scale. The Committee understands that the All 
India Handloom Board is offering financial assistance to the States 
in order to build up reasonably accurate statistics as regards the 
handloom industry. The Committee wishes to emphasise the great 
importance of statistics and hopes that some permanent organisation 
will be set up for collecting and compiling statistics on a uniform 
basis. 
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128. In a very much more practical way, statistics will become 
immediately essential in order that the scheme of conversion of 
handlooms into improved handlooms and powerlooms may be pro¬ 
perly executed without undue hardship to any particular area or 
undue preference to any others. As the Committee has suggested 
a rough proportion of conversion of 3 handlooms into 2 improved 
handlooms and 2 handlooms into 1 powerloom, it would be necessary 
to undertake a registration of handlooms. The Committee has work¬ 
ed on a basis of handlooms which have been engaged the wholetime 
on an average for 200 days in a year. It would, therefore, be neces¬ 
sary first to undertake registration and licensing of all looms which 
have worked for at least 150 days in the twelve-month period imme¬ 
diately prior to the signing of the report. Only such looms should 
qualify for inclusion in the conversion scheme. Needless to say, the 
report of handloom owners alone would not be sufficient; and there 
must be local enquiries supported by some evidence of the purchase 
and use of yarn which would go to show that looms have been used 
for at least 150 days in the year. No new handlooms should be per¬ 
mitted to be put up. The Committee has found, in the course or its 
enquiries, that a family generally has at least two looms and very 
often, three or four looms; so that the Committee does not appre¬ 
hend any great difficulty in applying the process of conversion. 


12^. Statistics of production will be essential for purpose of pro¬ 
viding and budgeting for working capital, provision of yam, etc., etc. 
The Committee would recommend that forms of statistics should 
be devised which will be simple and will consist of about twenty 
broad varieties of cloth in terms of which figures are to be returned. 
No elaborate or complicated information can be usefully expected 
from the operator of a single improved handloom or a single power- 
loom. The demand for complicated statistics will result in inaccu¬ 
racy, false returns or mere apathy, and the purpose for which the 
returns are demanded will be defeated. Simple statistics of costs 
of production and statistics of market prices should also be collected. 


130. The Committee has noted with approval the very successful 
voluntary quality marking scheme which is being run by the Uttar 
Pradesh Government for handloom fabrics. It would recommend 
that such a scheme should be adopted widely on 
a voluntary basis for the handloom industry (or 
Quality marking. the improved handloom or domestic powerloom 
industry) so that some standardisation of quality 
may become possible. The Committee also views with satisfaction 
the scheme for the inspection of export textiles which is being 
initiated by the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee for mill-made 
textiles. It is to be hoped that, when some experience has been 
gained, the feasibility of extending the scheme to handloom fabrics 
will be examined. 


131. The Committee feels that at this stage when rationalised 
planning for the textile industry as a whole is being undertaken there 
is need for an advisory committee for cotton textiles which may 
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have the principal functions of (1) reviewing the progress of the 
conversion scheme and of the integration of the 
spinning industry with the decentralised 
Advisory Committee improved or domestic powerloom industry, 
for Cotton textiles. anc j (2) advising Government on the best 
location and the best means of installing the 
extra spinning capacity required from time to 
time in order to meet the increase in demand for 
cloth arising from an increase in population and a rise in living 
standards. The body should, in the opinion of the Committee, con¬ 
sist of persons possessing a wide variety of experience and know¬ 
ledge with regard to the conduct of economic and administrative 
affairs. The Chairman should be a public man of standing, of known 
ability, knowledge, experience and integrity. 

132. The All India Handloom Board, such as it is constituted to¬ 
day, has done valuable spade work and has, besides doing some 
organisational work, laid down general principles for the distribution 

of assistance towards the organisation of produc- 
All India Handloom tion . marketing, research, etc. If the conversion 
Board—Need for scheme is approved by Government and has to 
expansion. be executed in a planned manner, obviously 

there must be an agency to handle the execution 
of the conversion and. the numerous problems that will arise in that 
connection. The responsibility of executing the plan would be heavy 
and the Committee would recommend that the All India Handloom 
Board must be expanded and strengthened in order to provide the 
necessary knowledge, executive ability, energy and drive. On the 
All India Handloom Board, it is essential to have, in particular, 
people with extensive practical experience of organising the hand¬ 
loom industry in the co-operative fold. 

133. It is obvious that implementation of the conversion plan 
cannot be carried out except through the active association of State 

Governments. One agency in each State must, 
Unification of in the opinion of the Committee, be made 

direction in squarely responsible for the handloom, improv- 

the States. ed handloom and domestic powerloom industry 

whether in the co-operative fold or outside it. 
The direction of affairs should be entrusted to one Minister and to 
one official departmental head instead of being divided as at present 
in some States. 

134. It has been roughly computed that the 1,600 million yards of 
extra cloth required by the year 1960 would call for the availability 
of nearly 11 lac extra bales of cotton on top of the present consump¬ 
tion of 46 lac bales for the current production of 6,600 million yards. 

The Planning Commission has set a target of 
Raw Cotton. 42 lac bales for 1955-56. It is estimated that 

even in 1953-54 the production is near about 
43 lac bales (commercial crop). With the opening of the Bhakra 
Canals in the Punjab and the imminent fruition of other irrigation 
schemes the production of cotton in adequate quantities appears 
assured. The Indian Central Cotton Committee has recommended 
a target production of 55 lac bales towards the close of the second 
Five Year Plan which would correspond approximately to the end 
of the first phase of conversion, namely, 1960. The requirements of 
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cotton may be expected at that time to be little less than 60 lac bales. 
Some long staple cotton will, of course, be grown in the country. 
But for reasons of economic suitability both for the internal market 
and for the export of textiles, the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has taken note of the immediate necessity to develop larger yields 
of the short and medium staples of cotton. Up to 5 lac bales of 
foreign cotton may be expected to be imported from Egypt, East 
Africa and the U.S.A. There should, therefore, be no difficulty as 
regards adequate supplies of cotton. As more irrigation schemes 
come into being and begin to give results, the Committee has no 
doubt that in future also the requirements of cotton can and will be 
met by small increases in acreage but mostly by greatly enhanced 
yields per acre for which there is considerable room. 

135. The questions of the Handloom Cess and local taxes e.g., the 
Sales Tax have also been raised before the Committee. After care¬ 
ful consideration the Committee feels that these matters are more 
germane to the work of the Taxation Enquiry Commission. 

136. The Committee wishes to make a special recommendation in 
regard to the artistic textile industry of Banaras. Although the 
Banaras industry is mainly a silk industry and the Committee has 

confined its attention to cotton textiles, there 
Banaras Industry— has been a tendency, for economic reasons, for 
Special enquiry new types of fabrics with a proportion of rayon 
recommended. or cotton to be manufactured in Banaras. The 
Banaras industry represents a great tradition of 
ancient skill which is the envy of the world. When assisted to adjust 
itself to modern conditions it can provide better employment and 
will also earn for the country very large returns in foreign exchange. 
The Committee, therefore, feels that a special enquiry into the 
Banaras industry is called for as a result of which assistance, techni¬ 
cal and other, can be afforded to the industry. 

137. The Committee believes that with the development of com¬ 
munications the awakening of the masses and the seeping of the 

principles of equality and social justice into the 
Conclusion. social fabric, do what one might, progress cannot 

be halted. The Committee has recommended a 
phased conversion programme in view of considerations of priorities 
of capital utilisation and with a view to maintaining employment 
and avoiding sudden or large social or economic upheavels. In course 
of time, however the Committee feels that the improved handloom 
must again, in many cases, be converted into the powerloom. Such 
conversions have already taken place in several centres, For a fuller 
life everyone needs some leisure for the development of human per¬ 
sonality. The opportunity for such development should not be the 
monopoly of the privileged few. After the initial period of sacrifice 
during the process of construction, it is the Committee’s firm belief 
that no one should be compelled by economic or other necessity to 
spend the best part of his time on the preoccupation of earning his 
daily bread. For this purpose the production of the largest volume 
of goods in the smallest possible time will have to be ensured after 
the initial phase. The ultimate replacement of the handloom by the 
powerloom is, perhaps, inescapable. The type of organisation need 
83 M of C & I 
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not necessarily be the mammoth organisation that one comes across 
in different parts of the world. With the adoption of power and 
modern tools it is not impossible to envisage the continuance of the 
decentralised form of the weaving industry. Indeed the Constitution 
envisages the avoidance of the concentration of economic power in a 
few hands. Decentralised industry organised on a co-operative basis 
affords the best insurance of the continuance of life according to the 
highest principles of democracy. 



CHAPTER V 


Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

138. (1) The characteristic of the Indian Cotton Textile Mill 
Industry is its tendency towards vertical integration, which is some¬ 
what akin to the cotton textile industry in the U.S.A. and in Japan. 

(para 17) 

(2) The two Wars helped the mill industry in India to expand to 
its present size. Much of the equipment of the industry, however, 
is old and somewhat out of date and needs replacement. 

(para 18) 

(3) From being a considerable importer of cotton textiles, India 
became, during the Second World War and after, an important 
exporter. 

(para 18) 

(4) The powerloom industry in the country, i.e. the sector con¬ 
sisting of weaving establishments alone, as distinct from the com¬ 
posite mills consisting of spinning-cum-weaving establishments, is, 
for the most part, a recent growth. 

(para 23) 

(5) The somewhat smaller powerloom unit is almost invariably a 
step in the evolution of the industry from a predominance of the 
handloom to one of the powerloom. 

(para 23) 

(6) It is significant that between one and five looms is the most 
usual size of the powerloom units. 

(para 23) 

(7) The cottage powerloom unit is little different from the hand- 
loom unit, except that in the case of the former, the weaver produces 
per unit of time about four times as much cloth as the handloom 
weaver and. therefore, earns a better total wage than the handloom 
weaver. 

(para 25) 

(8) The larger powerloom units often come under the provisions 
of the Factory Act and, in some cases, e g. Ichalkaranji, are subject 
to even a statutory minimum wage. 

(para 26) 

(9) From the ‘khes’ of Punjab (which is now copied to a large 
extent all over the country, e g. in Sholapur and in Madras), to the 
bottle and animal mo'.if fabrics of Manipur, to the ‘Himroo’ fabrics 
of Hyderabad, still further on to the ‘khans’ of Ilkal. Rabkavi, etc., 
to the sarees of Sholapur, Ichalkaranji. Nagpur, Chanderi, Maheshwar, 
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Cambay and Burhanpur, and yet on to the fabrics of Shantipur, 
Dhaniakali, Sambalpur, Madurai and Kanchipuram, and, finally, to 
the beautiful fabrics of Banaras, Salem and Travancore, there is, 
still an enormous variety of handloom fabrics of distinctive designs, 
more than ordinary beauty and excellent workmanship produced in 
India. The counts woven are from the coarsest up to 120s or higher. 

(para 34) 

(10) From the almost rudimentary and primitive throw-shuttle 
looms and loin looms to the fly-shuttle loom with dobby and jacquard 
the range of equipment that one meets within the handloom industry 
is also considerable. 

(para 35) 

(11) The most important aspect of the handloom industry that 
strikes the observer is the extremely low capital cost of the equip¬ 
ment. 

(para 36) 

(12) By and large, the handloom fabrics do not need much finish¬ 
ing (dyeing, bleaching or printing). 

(para 39) 

(13) There has been a considerable conversion of the old throw- 
shuttle looms into fly-shuttle looms and this change-over is going 
forward quite rapidly. 

(para 40) 

(14) There is a wide variety in the type of organisation of the 
handloom industry. We have the independent handloom weaver, the 
handloom weaver working for a Mahajan on a commission basis, 
the handloom weaver working in a karkhana and, finally, cooperative 
societies of handloom weavers. 

(para 42) 

(15) Whereas the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative orga¬ 
nisation built up reserves amounting to Rs. 48 lacs from out of which 
they lost approximately Rs. 25 lacs and yet were able to set up a 
co-operative spinning plant at Guntakal, co-operative organisations 
elsewhere in the country suffered severe losses and have faced 
liquidation. 

(para 42) 

(16) The dispersed nature of the handloom industry, the small 
financial resources of the handloom weaver and the precariousness 
of the market invest the financing agency for the handloom industry 
with a very considerable importance. 

(para 43) 

(17) The Committee is anxious to see the middlemen abolished 
as far as possible with a view to eliminating the exploitation of the 
primary producer. It must, however, record that 4he master-weaver 
has fulfilled and is fulfilling a necessary function with regard to the 
handloom industry. 


(para 43> 
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(18) The institution of the master-weaver and the manner In 
which he works lend great elasticity to the marketing organisation of 
the handloom industry. 

(para 43) 

(19) It cannot be denied, however, that because of the private 
enterprise character of this agency, at the first sign of trouble, the 
handloom weaver begins to be squeezed and ultimately to be 
rendered unemployed over stretches of time depending on the 
duration of the recession or other adverse economic climate. 

(para 43) 

(20) From this point of view it is very desirable that the hand¬ 
loom weaver through the length and breadth of the country should 
be organised into a sound-co-operative fabrics in such a way that 
the society keeps the weaver employed at a reasonable wage 
steadily in good times and in bad and the weaver for his part is 
pledged to purchase his raw materials, dyes, etc., from the Society 
and market as much of his products through the society as it can 
handle. 

(para 43) 

(21) There has not been much significant change in either the 
form or the extent of the various types of organisations in the hand¬ 
loom industry since the Fact Finding Committee reported in 1941. 
Temporarily, during the war, however, the master-weaver got 
eliminated in many cases, as there was a near-monopoly in the 
distribution of yarn given to State Co-operative Organisations. 
Also, since 1953, when the All India Handloom Board started assist¬ 
ing the Co-operative organisations of States with share capital for 
new weaver members and working capital for primary societies as 
also giving rebates on cloth sold through Co-operative or Govern¬ 
ment depots, the demand for the organisation of weavers’ co¬ 
operative societies has been steadily growing all over the country. 

(para 44) 

(22) The sample survey indicated, by and large, that the 1951 
Census figures were more nearly corresponding to the position as it 
exists today in the areas surveyed. 

(para 46) 

(23) The Sample Survey shows that there were in India at the 
time of the Census (i.e. 1953) a total of 2.06 ± 0.13 million hand- 
looms. 

(para 46) 

(24) Except in one or two places in Orissa and West Bengal, 
the Committee generally found that the actual handloom weaver is 
a whole-time weaver by occupation and generally has no agricultural 
holdings or other means of livelihood. 

(para 47) 

(25) Where the dobby and the jacquard have been adopted and 
the fly-shuttle has replaced the throw-shuttle, the number of 
workers for whom whole-time or near whole-time work can be 
provided by a handloom is reduced. 

(para 50) 
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(26) In States like Madras, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal, the throw-shuttle has been very largely 
replaced by the fly-shuttle and the use of the dobby (and of the 
jacquard) is fairly general. 

(para 50) 

(27) Taking some typical centres of skilled handloom weaving, 
e.g., Maramangalam and Athanurpatti in the Southern Region, it is 
found that, on an average, there is full time employment provided 
to nearly T25 persons per handloom. At this rate the volume of 
employment provided by the handloom industry at present is of the 
order of 15 lac workers expressed in terms of whole-time work for 
200 days in a year on T2 million handlooms. 

(para 50) 

(28) The maximum volume of unemployment at present could 
be of the order of nearly 4 lac. assuming that 3 5 lac looms are more 
or less inactive (from out of the total of 15'5 lac looms). 

(para 50) 

f29) It is not possible to assess the actual volume of unemploy¬ 
ment at the moment, as there are no means of estimating how many 
of the 3 5 lac idle looms were looms genuinely set up for the purpose 
of carrying on the profession of weaving. 

(30) The Committee, as a result of its tours, oral evidence 
tendered before it and replies to the questionnaire received by it, 
has concluded that the reservation of the production of coloured 
sarees and fabrics with a check pattern for the handloom and 
(domestic) powerloom industries has definitely benefited these 
industries. 

(para 52) 

(31) By being able to produce (and sell) larger quantities of 
dhoties, the unit cost of production for handloom dhoties has come 
down and consequently also the sale price of handloom dhoties. 

(para 52) 

(32) Incidentally, the somewhat higher present price of the mill 
product and the somewhat lower present price of the handloom 
dhoti as compared to its price previously have restored the senti¬ 
mental attachment to the handloom dhoti in many areas. 

(para 52) 

(33) It needs no emphasis that the finding of a market is the 
fundamental problem of the handloom industry, as it is, indeed, of 
all small scale industries and even of large scale industries when 
conditions of a pronounced buyers market prevail. 

(para 53) 

(34) Mill production bids fair to outstrip the Five Year Plan 
target by a comfortable margin. It is therefore not improbable that 
the cloth availability in 1954-55 will already be at the level envisaged 
by the Planning Commission a year ahead of the target. 

(para 56) 

(35) It is only to be expected that, as a result of the purposeful 
execution of the first Five Year Plan and of the prospective 
execution of the second Five Year Plan, there will be an increase 
in the per capita income as well as a rise in the standard of living. 

(para 57> 
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(36) Owing to a very much enlarged food production it would be 
reasonable to expect that the average individual will have to spend 
less of his income on food than hitherto and could therefore spend 
a little more than hitherto on his other necessities such as clothing 
and housing and something on items other than the basic necessities 
of life. Therefore, even if the prices of cloth in relation to food 
prices do not fall, it would be reasonable to expect a slight increase 
in the per capita consumption. 

(para 57) 

(37) The Committee considers that by 1960 it would not be too 
much to expect a consumption of 18 yards per head. 

(para 57) 

(38) With a population of 400 million consuming 18 yards per 
head, the demand tor cotton textiles by 1960 may be placed at 7,200 
million yards for the Indian market, excluding, of course, unfore¬ 
seen circumstances of drought, famine, etc. 

(para 57) 

(39) Whi'e it is comparatively easy to predict the trend of the 
volume of demand for Indian cotton textiles in the internal market, 
the position as regards the export of Indian textiles in the future is 
much more difficult to predict. 

(para 58) 

(40) Since the Buxton Conference in September 1952, Japan has 
made a powerful bid for extending her expoits and countries like 
the Netherlands, West Germany, Italy and Spain have also entered 
the worlds’ markets as exporters of cotton piecegoods. 

(para 59) 

(41) International events and relations are taking shape in such 
a way that cordial and considerable trade relations with these two 
countries i.e. the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of China, for 
all the producers cannot be ruled out for any length of time. 

(para 60) 

(42) While it is possible that the U.S.S.R. and countries like 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary may also emerge as exporters of cotton 
textiles, China would, for some time yet, probably be a considerable 
consumer of cotton textiles produced outside. 

(para 60) 

(43) The under-developed countries in South East Asia, in Africa 
and in South America are potential large consumers of cotton 
textiles. 

(para 61) 

(44) There is obviously a great deal of substance in the view put 
forward by the Japanese and Indian delegates at the Buxton Con¬ 
ference that the future of the textile industry in the four principal 
textile producing countries in the world, namely, the U.S.A., U.K., 
India and Japan, requires a speedy development of the under¬ 
developed areas in South East Asia and elsewhere. 


(para 62) 
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(45) The Japanese textile industry 
and the Japanese possess the necessary 
expansion. 


is still capable of expansion 
skills and resources for such 

(para 63) 


(46) Similarly, there is room for expansion in Western Europe, 
particularly West Germany. Forces of competition may yet bring 
about a change in the structure of the Lancashire textile industry 
in relation to its working and it may become possible for the U.K. 
industry to work multiple shifts. The U.S.A. is by far the largest 
producer of raw cotton in the world today and has to operate a price 
support programme for cotton. 

(para 63) 


(47) Technological advance is bringing into the market ever 
newer synthetic fibres which, by themselves and in admixture with 
the natural fibres, are powerful competitors, when woven into cloth, 
with cotton textiles. 

(para 63) 

(48) Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia have already taken steps 
whereby they expect a stimulation of the development of their cotton 
textile industry in a de-centralised form. It is said that, in a 
smaller measure, this applies also to Thailand. 

(para 64) 

(49) Considering all the facets of the above analysis, it would 
seem safe to think in terms only of maintaining an annual export 
of 1000 million yards without expecting much expansion. Indeed, 
if the demand for cotton textiles in the internal market increases 
at a more rapid rate than has been envisaged earlier, it may be 
difficult even to export 1,000 million yards. 

(para 65) 

(50) Out of the annual export of 696 4 million yards in 1953, 628 
million yards were handloom textiles. 

(para 66) 

(51) It would be unrealistic to expect that there would be any 
very considerable increase in the export of handloom goods unless 
the economic and technical efficiency of the handloom industry 
increases greatly in the near future. 

(para 66) 

(52) While, therefore, strenuous efforts are being made by the 
All India Handloom Board and must continue to be made for the 
promotion of exports of handloom textiles, for obvious reasons, the 
bulk of our exports will be now and in the near future, cotton 
textiles manufactured by the mill industry. 

(para 66) 


(53) It is, of great importance both for reasons of earning foreign 
exchange and for reasons of maintaining employment in the mill 
and, even more so, in the handloom industry, that every effort should 
be made to promote exports up to a figure of 1,000 million yards a 
year. 

(para 66) 
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(54) As the manufacturing charges are a considerably larger 
fraction of the final cost in superfine and fine goods as contrasted 
with coarse and medium goods (where raw material costs are the 
larger element in costs) it is obvious that we would earn a great 
deal more by exporting fine and superfine varieties (after allowing 
for payments for imports of cotton). 

(para 67) 

(55) Again in all categories, we would earn a good deal more by 
exporting dyed, printed, and finished goods rather than grey goods. 

(para 67) 

(56) After all, what decides the pattern of exports in the long 
run is not what India desires but what the foreign buyer will buy, 
for economic reasons of price etc. 

(para 67) 

(57) In 1953 the organised cotton textile mill industry is reported 
to have provided direct employment to approximately 750,00# 
workers. Powerloom units (including both large and small) which 
have been given texmark numbers by the Textile Commissioner, 
are estimated to provide direct employment for 50,000 workers. It 
has been computed that the handloom industry in the country pro¬ 
vides employment to 15 lac workers (in terms of whole-time 
workers) in the country. 

(para 69) 

(58) For a production 3£ times as large, the mill industry pro¬ 
vides direct employment approximately to one-sixth as large a 
number of people as are engaged in the handloom industry (assum¬ 
ing that 2-5 lac workers, including assistants, are directly employed 
in both shifts on nearly 2 lac looms). The employment potential 
in the handloom industry is, therefore, nearly twenty times what it 
is in the mill industry, yard for yard. 

(para 69) 

(59) Obviously, the current production of handloom cloth can 
be turned out by the organised mill industry with about 70,000 or 
at the most about one lac workers. It is probable that each of these 
one lac warkers will also earn a somewhat larger income than the 
handloom weaver today. But, nearly 14 lac workers would become 
unemployed if a number of mills is put up in order to produce the 
same quantity of cloth. 

(para 70) 

(60) In the weaving section of the industry, it is evident that the 
small unit can hold its own against the large unit. 

(para 71) 

(61) By dispersing the industry, all the social and cultural evils 
of a concentrated large scale mechanical industry can be avoided. 

(para 71) 

(62) In a country such as India, where the requirements of 
resources for the development of the basic projects are large and the 
progress of capital formation is slow owing to the low levels of 
income and of the margin available for saving, the husbanding of 
capital resources for such projects appears essential. 


(para 72) 
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(63) The maintenance over the short-term of a relatively less 
efficient means of production in use in order to sustain the levels 
of employment while alternative employment is being generated by 
the fruition of the larger and basic piojects, also appears inevitable. 
In the process a slightly higher price of such consumer-goods is 
inescapable. 

(para 72) 

(64) When the fraction of the individual’s income which is 
expanded on the purchase of such consumer-goods is fairly small, 
the somewhat high price of the goods produced by the less efficient 
means of production is not an excessive price to pay for the con¬ 
servation of capital and the maintenance of employment. 

(para 72) 

(65) For ordinary fabrics, the pure and simple handlocm is and 
must be a relatively inefficient tool of production. This would be 
particularly so in the case of the throw-shuttle loom. 

(para 73) 

(66) The low income consumer cannot for any length of time go 
on paying a higher price for a production manufactured on a tool of 
production which could be made more efficient. 

(para 73) 

(67) Except for fabrics with an intricate body pattern, which is 
beyond the capacity of the jacquard as it is known today, there 
appears to be no variety of fabric which the bandloom industry could 
produce in better quality or at a lower price (consistent with a 
reasonable wage being paid to the handloom weaver and his 
assistance) as compared to the mill industry or the powerloom 
industry. 

(para 75) 

(68) There appears to be a small advantage in favour of the 
handloom industry in the case of fabrics where distinctive designs 
and a frequent interruption in the process of production necessitated 
by frequently changing weft patterns are dominant factors. 

(para 75) 

(69) Even in the case of weft patterns, where the process is 
merely repetitive the dropbox loom affords means of making such 
change with the added advantage of more uniformity in the pattern 
produced. 

(para 75) 

(70) Variety dictating a smaller warp length is one instance in 
which the handloom industry has a small advantage. 

(para 75) 

(71) Coloured sarees are, therefore, an instance of a type of 
fabric for which the handloom or the small powerloom unit is suited. 

(para 75) 

(72) The reason for the reservations such as are in operation 
today is that the small scale industry must produce and have an 
assured market for a sizeable part of the ordinary wear of both men 
and women in the country. 


(para 76) 
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(73) The extent and type of reservations may have to be review¬ 
ed from time to time in the light of changes in the dress habits of 
both men and women. 

(para 76) 

(74) The Committee feels that reservations are essential until 
such time as full working (i.e. 300 days) is assured to the handloom 
which it is decided to maintain, and until the pattern of production 
by the handloom industry, the small-scale powerloom industry and 
the large scale powerloom (and mill) industry becomes relatively 
stabilised. 

(para 76) 

(75) It is not feasible to aim at a demarcation of the spheres of 
production for the handloom, the small powerloom and the power- 
loom (including the mill) industry on technical grounds alone. 

(para 77) 

(76) Against this small advantage possessed by the handlooms 
(and small powerloom) industry in regard to specialised fabrics the 
handicaps to which the handloom industry is subject are: 

(1) the low output per unit of time leading to either an 

increase in the unit cost of production of fabrics which 
compete with similar fabrics produced by the power¬ 
loom (and mill) industry, or, as is usually the case, a 
reduction below the subsistence level of the wage of the 
handloom weaver in order that the fabric might sell in 
competition with similar fabrics produced by the other 
sectors of the industry; 

(2) the doubtful availability in counts, quality and quantity 

of yarn and the high prices thereof; 

(3) the extra labour cost involved in the preparatory processes 

where hired labour is used and the larger wastage in 
preparatory processes; 

(4) difficulties over obtaining dyed yarn of good quality in 

reasonable quantities according to the counts required 
and at a reasonable price; 

(5) lack of facilities for finishing; 

(6) lack of marketing facilities; 

(7) difficulties of finance both in regard to working capital and 

in regard to the holding of stocks. 

(para 78) 

(77) The powerlooms sector comprising the smaller units—-say, 
up to 50 looms or so is subject to all the handicaps mentioned above 
for the handloom industry, barring the speed of production. The 
last is in favour of the powerloom sector and the unit labour cost on 
the weaving operation alone could be somewhat less. As against 
this, in many places, the powerloom sector (excepting the small 
scale domestic powerloom units) is subject to several of the factory 
laws and also stipulations of minimum wage, etc. Then, there is 
slso the very much higher capital expenditure and very much 
larger working capital which is required for the powerloom 
industry. 


(para 79) 
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(78) The main cause of conflict between the sectors is that, except 
for Governmental and statutory action, fabrics which may be 
manufactured by the three sectors cannot always be differentiated 
and that the markets for the products are competitive for reasons 
of price except to a very small extent in the matter of expensive 
specialities. 

(para 80) 

(79) After very careful consideration the Committee has come 
to what, in its opinion, is an irresistible conclusion, namely, that at 
a pace at which there will not be too drastic a disturbance of the 
economic and social fabric, the handloom industry has to be made 
technically more efficient by converting the handloom either into a 
semi-automatic loom and or into a powerloom, as power becomes 
available more generally in the areas where the handloom industry 
is widely prevalent. 

(para 81) 

(80) In India, the very large population of the country and the 
considerable rate of annual increase provide a consumption potential 
which must give hope to the weaver and the weaving industry. 

(para 83) 

(81) From this angle (i.e., from the objective of every citizen 
having a margin for contributing towards the capital resources of 
the country) the volume of production of cotton textiles has to go 
up, and the unit cost of production has to be brought down consis¬ 
tent with an adequate wage being ensured to the weaver. 

(para 84) 

(82) Although it has not been possible to assess with any degree 
of reliability the cost of production of fabrics by the handloom in¬ 
dustry, it has been observed that, after the reservation of 40 per 
cent, of the dhoties previously produced by the mills for the hand¬ 
loom industry, the handloom industry has begun to produce and 
sell dhoties at a lower price than before without loss. 

(para 85) 

(83) 12 lac looms working for 200 days in a year at 6 yards a 
day are producing 1,400 million yards of handloom cloth at present. 
The production of handloom cloth is steadily going up and it would 

not be too much to expect a production of 
Decentralized 1,600 million yards in a year or two. For this 

development production, at full employment of 300 days a 

year, 9 lac handlooms will be required. This 
would eliminate 3 lac from out of the existing 12 lac active hand- 
looms and would mean unemployment of 3-75 lac or roughly 4 lac 
workers in terms of whole-time workers. 


(para 86) 

(84) By 1960 at a per capita consumption of 18 yards per head, 
the cotton textile requirements of the country would amount to 
7,200 million .yards. 


(para 87) 
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(85) Allowing 1,000 million yards for export, it is estimated that 
in 1954 there will be 5,600 million yards available for internal con¬ 
sumption. 

(para 87) 

(86) By 1960, an extra 1,600 million yards will be required to 
satisfy the internal demand. 

(para 87) 

(87) In order to maintain employment and in order to save on 
our demands for capital, the Committee suggests that this extra 
production should be achieved through the decentralised form of 
the textile industry. Nevertheless, the Committee feels that, in the 
interests of general progress and in the interests of the consumer, 
the efficiency of the decentralised industry must also be raised to 
as high a level as possible/ 

(para 88) 

(88) An extra 2-13 lac improved handlooms/powerlooms work¬ 
ing one shift a day (and producing an average of 25 yards a day) 
for 300 days a year will be required to manufacture the extra 1,600 
million yards. 

(para 88) 

(89) This would mean that against the 3 lac handlooms (employ¬ 
ing 3-75 lac workers) which are eliminated by raising the economic 
efficiency of the handloom industry merely by increasing the num¬ 
ber of working days from 200 to 300, an extra 2 ‘13 lac improved 
handlooms or powerlooms could be introduced. 

(para 89) 

(90) It is expected that these new looms would employ nearly 
2 5 lac workers. So, l 1 25 lac workers will be displaced in the 
course of six years by this substitution of 3 lac handlooms with 
2‘13 lac improved looms. The displacement will be of the order 
of 20,000 a year which, the Committee feels, is not such as would 
create any great social or economic disturbance, considering that 
the current and the next Five Year Plans would ensure the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture, industries and a number of resources which 
would provide a certain modicum of extra employment more than 
in proportion to the increase in population. 

(para 89) 

(91) The ultimate idea is that at the end of 15 to 20 years, 
barring, say, 50,000 handlooms of the throw-shuttle or fly-shuttle 
type manufacturing special fabrics with an intricate body design, 
the entire handloom sector will have been converted into the 
improved (semi-automatic) handloom or the decentralised power- 
loom industry. By planning in this manner for the gradual con¬ 
version of the entire handloom sector, the Committee feels that 
we shall have achieved the twin objectives of maintaining employ¬ 
ment over the short term and securing the best possible efficiency 
in the long run. 


(para 90) 
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(92) As a rough guide, it may be taken that 60,000 powerlooms 
and 1 • 5 lac improved (semi-automatic) handlooms should replace 
the 3 lac ordinary handlooms over the six-year period. 

(para 91) 

(93) The conversion would involve a capital cost of Rs. 12 06 
crores, or Rs. 2 crores a year. 

(para 91) 

(94) An annual conversion of 20,000 handlooms into 10,000 power- 
looms and of roughly 38,000 handlooms into 25,000 improved (semi¬ 
automatic) looms has to he planned. 

(para 92) 

(95) The Committee is of opinion that, as far as possible, prefer¬ 
ence should be given to co-operative institutions and their members 
for bringing about this conversion. 

(para 93) 

(96) If conversion through the co-operative organisation does 
not take place at a fast enough pace, then there should be a larger 
resort to private enterprise in the form of, say, joint stock 
companies. 

(para 93) 

(97) The Committee states emphatically that it is of opinion that 
the ownership of the loom must except in the case of existing 
karkhanas vest under all circumstances in the weaver, whether the 
form of organisation adopted is the co-operative or the joint stock 
company. 

(para 93) 

(98) In the case of the existing karkhanas, the conversion may 
be on the basis of the average number of looms working daily on 
250 days in a year at the rate of 2 handlooms to 1 powerloom or 
3 handlooms to 2 improved (semi-automatic) handlooms. 

(para 94) 

(99) The karkhana is to be last in priority for the purpose of 
conversion, preference being given to co-operative organisations and 
joint stock companies wherein the weavers have a share in the 
profits. 

(para 94) 

(100) On the suggestion that in the case of co-operative institu¬ 
tions ownership of the loom by the weaver need not be insisted 
upon, the Committee is of opinion, that it would become difficult 
in practice if the ownership were collective as, in that case, the 
individual weaver member of the co-operative would not appreciate 
a deduction being made from his wage (or a lower wage than sub¬ 
sists in other similar co-operative institutions being paid to him) 
to pay the instalments which will be due on the improved handloom 
or the powerloom, as the case may be. 

(para 95) 

(101) In order to secure the necessary speed of conversion, the 
Committee is of opinion that private enterprise should also be 
harnessed. 


(para 96) 
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(102) Obviously, conversion in the case of the co-operative organ¬ 
isation will have to be financed by loans from out of funds provided 
by Government for the purpose. 

(para 97) 

(103) The plan of conversion envisages the conversion of the 9 
lac handlooms that will be left, into semi-automatic improved looms 
and powerlooms in the course of two or three further five year 
periods. 

(para 99) 

(104) The Committee is of opinion that the expansion of the 
mill industry must be only on the spinning side and that for the 
next 10 years or so, there should be no extension of the weaving 
section. 

(para 100) 

(105) 1,600 million yards of extra cloth required during the 
coming six years would require, at 4J yards per lb. of yarn, an 
extra 355-6 or, say, in round figures, 360 million lbs. of yarn. For 
this extra production of yam, an extra spindleage of 1-75 million 
will be required on a production of 54 ounces per spindle-shift, 
working two shifts a day and for 25 days in a month on an average 
20’s count. 

(para 101) 

(106) These 1-75 million spindles could be provided by setting 
up 38 units of 20,000 spindles each or 35 units of 50,000 spindles 
each or an intermediate number of units with a combination of 
these and intermediate sizes. 

(para 101) 

(107) Roughly 90 units of 20,000 spindles each, at Rs. 40 lac 
each, will involve a capital expenditure of Rs. 36 crores. The work¬ 
ing capital requirements will be of the order of Rs. 22 crores when 
the entire spindleage is in position and working. The value of the 
yarn produced will be approximately Rs. 65 crores on average 20’s 
count at Rs. 18 per bundle of 10 lbs. 

(para 101) 

(108) The putting up of the necessary spinning units and the 
conversion of 3 lac handlooms into 2 • 13 lac improved handlooms 
and powerlooms will together cost roughly Rs. 50 crores spread over 
six years. 

(para 102) 

(109) The Committee does not see how yarn could be supplied 
to the handloom industry at the cost of production at spindle point 
for the composite mill. 

(para 103) 

(110) Obviously, it is not possible to compel the. mill industry so 
long as the private sector in industry has to exist, to supply yarn 
at cost at spindle point. 


(para 103) 
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(111) The Committee has carefully considered the possibility of 
successfully operating a scheme for an All India pool of yarn i.n 
order to create a buffer stock. It is of opinion that the problems 
that would have to be faced in operating such a pool are so great 
and complicated because of the extremely widely dispersed charac¬ 
ter of the industry and the great diversity of its requirements as 
regards counts, qualities, quantities and finish of yarn (grey, bleach¬ 
ed, mercerised, dyed, etc.) that a successful operation of such a 
scheme is highly problematical. 

(para 105) 

(112) For instance, when the handloom-cum-improved handloom- 
cum-small powerlqpm industry is developed ultimately by 1960 
to produce 3,200 million yards of cloth a year, (current production 
of 1,600 million yards plus extra production of 1,600 million yards) 
the yarn requirements of three months of the industry would be 
of the order of 4 5 lac bales of 400 lbs. each, valued at Rs. 30 
crores. When, added to this financial commitment, there is also the 
difficulty of counts, qualities and varying quantities which will be 
required, necessitating transport, from time to time (which would 
add to the cost of the yam) the problem is indeed formidable. 

(para 105) 

(113) The Committee recommends the continuance of the exist¬ 
ing arrangements of bulk purchase by the Central co-operative or 
other organisations reinforced by the setting up of at least a few 
co-operatively-owned spinning mills on the pattern of the mill 
recently started at Guntakal and the mill being projected for 
Tirunelvelli in the Madras State. 

(para 105) 

(114) The Committee hope that the Government will use their 
influence, and if necessary, take and exercise powers for facilitating 
the conclusion of direct sales agreements between the central co¬ 
operative organisations and the more reputed yarn producers. 

(para 105) 

(115) The Committee has examined the suggestion of mills being 
compelled to produce adequate quantities of yam dyed for sale to 
the handloom industry, but feels that it might lie a very much better 
proposition to permit the setting up of small dye-houses in suitable 
areas for catering to the needs of the handloom industry situated 
around each dye-house. 

(para 108) 

(116) The Committee would suggest the engaging of experts in 
dyeing and finishing by the central co-operative organisations, e.g., 
the Madras State Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society Ltd., 
who could constantly go round inspecting and advising the dye- 
houses and finishing plants which are set up in handloom areas. 

(para 108) 

(117) It is evident that centralised warping, sizing etc., will also 
be beneficial to the handloom industry particularly when the con¬ 
version is taking place. 


(para 109) 
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(118) Again, when the improved semi-automatic handloom and 
the powerloom industry have full employment for 300 days produc¬ 
ing about 25 yards of cloth per day, warping and sizing will have 
to be done on a very much larger scale than hitherto. 

(para 109) 

(119) The Committee feels that this matter (in centralisation of 
preparatory process) should be left for the time being to organisa¬ 
tions of weavers to tackle as they judge best. 

(para 109) 

(120) In connection with the question of improving the organisa¬ 
tion of the handloom industry for production and marketing, there 
can be no two opinions as regards the superiority of the co-opera¬ 
tive organisation. 

(para 110) 

(121) The Committee endorses very strongly the view of the All 
India Handloom Board that as much as possible of the handloom 
industry must be brought within the co-operative fold at as rapid a 
pace as possible. 

(para 110) 

(122) The conclusion that emerged as a result of the Committee’s 
discussions with textile industrialists is that it might be difficult to 
integrate the existing composite mills with the handloom industry. 

(para 111) 

(123) On the other hand, the integration of spinning mills with 
the handloom industry in this manner would appear somewhat 
more acceptable. Indeed, the Cauvery Spinning and Waving Mills 
near Pudukottah has been doing this successfully for some time. 

(para 111) 

(124) The Committee would strongly recommend the extension 
of this experiment to a larger number of spinning mills. 

(para 111) 

(125) In particular, the Committee would commend to Govern¬ 
ment a planned integration of spinning mills for which it under¬ 
stands applications are pending in areas like the Punjab, where a 
sizeable increase in cotton growing may be expected because of 
the fruition of schemes of irrigation development. 

(para 111) 

(126) The Committee is not in favour of any expansion of the 
weaving part of the organised mill industry. 

(para 111) 

(127) Finance and marketing being the biggest questions facing 
the handloom industry, the type of integration discussed by the 
Committee is particularly to be welcomed. 
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(para 112) 
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(128) The Committee would recommend in particular that allo¬ 
cations of improved (semi-automatic) handlooms or powerlooms for 
purposes of conversion of existing handlooms should be freely 
allowed in such cases where existing spinning mills agree to finance 
the conversion either from out of their own resources or with the 
help of loans from agencies such as the Industrial Finance Corpo¬ 
ration and get cloth manufactured on the converted loom for sale 
by the mill. The looms would, of course, be initially the property 
of the mill concerned but should become the property of the weaver 
ultimately by the operation of a hire purchase type of agreement 
between the mill and the weaver 

(para 112). 

(129) The assessment of the benefit which has accrued to the 
small-scale industry by the existing reservations has been difficult. 

(para 113). 

(T30) It is being conceded on all hands that the reservation of the 
coloured sari for the weaker sector certainly seems justified not only 
on technical grounds but has also kept the weaker sector alive even 
in the worst period of competition for this sector 

(para 113). 

(131) The Committee has carefully considered the suggestion of 
equating mill and handloom prices by the levy of a heavy excise duty 
or cess on the mill sector, but would recommend categorically that 
such a device is not feasible 

(para 113). 

(132) The Committee has come to the conclusion that ihe existing 
reservations in favour of the handloom (or improved handloom) and 
the domestic powerloom industry must continue for the time being. 

(para 113). 

(133) The Committee feels that during the first conversion period 
i.te., upto 1960, there should be no further extension of the reserva¬ 
tions as some stability in the pattern of production of mills is also 
desirable in view of the declared intention to export 1,000 million 
yards of cloth. 

(para 114). 

(134) The Committee feels that a review of the production and 
consumption patterns and of benefits accruing from the reservation 
now in force should be undertaken in about the fourth or fifth year 
of the first conversion period. 

(para 114). 

(135) The Committee feels that enough provision exists in the 
Dhoties (Additional Excise Duty) Act, 1953 for meeting out jugtice 
in hard cases. 

(para 115) 

(136) The Committee agrees with the contention that this sector 
of the industry (i.e., the large-scale powerlooms) should not be 
thrown out of gear by the withdrawal of these reservations imme¬ 
diately. 


(para 116) 
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(137) The Committee would recommend that this sector of the 
industry should be definitely warned that, after I960, it will be consi¬ 
dered to be on the same footing as the large-scale organised mill 
industry and that it can expect no conclusions. 

(para 116). 

(138) With a progressive increase in efficiency all-round there 
should be really only two sectors, namely, the handloom-cum-improv- 
ed handloom-cum-domestic-cuTO-small-scale powerloom industry and 
the large-scale powerloom-cum-organised mill industry. 

(para 116). 

(139) The Committee endorses the request made to it that, as 
there is a concentration of the powerloom industry in the State of 
Bombay, the Bombay Government should be requested to conduct 
such inquiry as it deems fit into matters effecting the powerloom 
industry (consisting of units with more than 5 looms) and take steps 
to facilitate an increase in the economic efficiency of the powerloom 
industry by the provision of centralised winding, warping, sizing, 
yarn supply on beams, dye-houses, finishing plants, etc. 

(para 116). 

(140) The Committee concludes that there should be no prohibi¬ 
tion on handlooms from producing plain cloths like mulls, Voiles, etc. 

(para 117). 

(141) The objective of the small sector ultimately attaining an 
efficiency comparable with the larger sector is very desirable. 

(para 117). 

(142) The Committee recommends that the principle of asssisted 
sales with some flexibility should continue wherever the small sector 
is in genuine need of such assistance. 

(para 118). 

(143) The Committee is not convinced that unbalanced character 
in terms of a smaller number of looms than is warranted by spind- 
leage is the reason for a mill being uneconomic. 

(para 119). 

(144) The Committee feels strongly that if lack of balance 
between spindles and looms is the only factor making a unit unprofi¬ 
table, then either it should be assisted to increase its spindleage and 
thereby reduce its overheads and unit costs, or amalgamation should 
be suggested. 

(para 120). 

(145) The Committee is against the increase in loomage even in 
such cases, as with the increase in demand for cloth envisaged earlier, 
there must be a considerable demand in future for yarn and the 
production an^ sale of yarn should be quite remunerative. 

(para 120). 

(146) It is, therefore, obvious that at least for the export market 
the manufacture of coarse and medium plain cloths like sheetings 
ought to be allowed on automatic looms in order to ensure both the 
higher quality that is possible on these looms and a reduction in 
costs, in order to enable Indian mills to compete the better with coun¬ 
tries which produces plain cloths on automatic looms. 


(para 121) 
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(147) It has been very broadly and roughly computed that about 
half the cloth now produced in mills cannot be advantageously pro¬ 
duced on automatic looms. 

(para 121). 

(148) The Committee is of opinion that replacement of plain 
looms with automatic looms must be permitted at the rate of about 
5,000 looms a year so that one half of the existing loomage may be 
converted into automatic looms over a period of 20 years. 

(para 121). 

(149) The Committee has computed that this will result in the 
unemployment of nearly 4,000 weavers per year assuming that one 
weaver would operate 16 automatic looms on an average. This would 
represent the elimination of approximately 15 per cent, of weavers 
per year. 

(para 121). 

(150) In order that the mill production of cloth may be frozen 
round about 5,000 million yards it is obvious that no addition to 
weaving machinery whether in the form of plain looms or in the 
form of automatics should be permitted during the plan period en¬ 
visaged in this report. 

(para 121). 

(151) For obvious reasons, as far as possible, the conversion into 
automatic looms must be undertaken in consultation and agreement 
with labour or at least according to principles which Government 
after a full consideration of the matter may lay down. 

(para 121). 

(152) The Committee feels that the question of rehabilitation of 
the textile mill industry is receiving the attention that it needs and 
will be content to leave it to the existing financial agencies and the 
new agencies which are about to come into being to deal with this 
matter according to the normal principles which guide these institu¬ 
tions. 

(para 122). 

(153) A special agency will have to be set up for dealing with the 
planning and execution of the financing of the conversion of the 
handloom industry by stages into the improved handloom and into 
the powerloom industries. 

(para 123). 

(154) The Committee has given v^ry careful consideration to the 
question of decentralisation of the spinning part of the industry, but 
feels that all the small-scale spinning unit inventions have to be 
technically still further developed before an opinion one way or the 
other can be expressed. 

(para 124). 

(155) For the time being the Committee would suggest new spin¬ 
ning units on a decentralised basis from the point of view only of 
location and of reasonably small economic units. 


(para 124). 
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(156) Additional requirements of yarn computed over the next 
six years are considerable and the Committee feels that the process 
of development should not be held up by attempting also at the same 
time as the conversion scheme a further decentralisation of the spin¬ 
ning part of the textile industry. 

(para 124). 

(157) The Committee feels that the organisation and execution of 
the conversion plan itself will require all the resources in skill and 
ability that are likely to be available. 

(para 124). 

(158) Matters of design, weavers, etc., are evidently such as have 
to be the subject of research on a regional basis. Technical and 
technological questions such as fibre and yarn strengths, techniques 
dyeing and finishing, etc., are subjects which may appropriately 
be dealt wi'.h on a basis other than strictly local or regional. 

(para 125). 

(159) There are already research institutions of a kind in States 
like Madras, West Bengal, U.P. and Bihar and with funds provided 
by the All India Handloom Board several of these States have already 
plans for the expansion of their research facilities. 

(para 125). 

(160) The Banaras Institute has designed improvements to the 
handloom and has brought about improvements in weaving 
technique. 

(para 125). 

(161) The Banaras and other institutes must study means of 
further improving looms and other implements and reducing their 
prices. 

(para 125). 

(162) The Commitvee feels that while some quicking of the tempo 
of research work would be necessary, a cautious approach would be 
justified. It would be as well to avoid building up a top heavy orga¬ 
nisation in this regard. 

(para 125) 

(163) As regards research facilities for the organised mill indus¬ 
try the Committee was gratified to see the working of the Ahmeda- 
bad Textile Industry Research Association’s Laboratory. Similarly 
a Laboratory for the Bombay area is being organised and a smaller 
and less ambitious one for Northern India at Kanpur. Adequate 
arrangements for research appear to be in train. 

(para 125) 

(164) The Committee would draw the attention of the existing 
and proposed research institutes to the importance of research in 
management. It is essential to secure the best and most efficient 
management possible. The Committee has in mind such matters as 
finance, procurement of stores and raw materials, costs and methods 
of costing and personnel and labour management. It is desirable 
also to undertake some research on the mechnical and engineering 
side of the textile industry. 

(para 125). 
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(165) The basic conclusion of the Committee has been that techni¬ 
cally all sectors of the industry have to be improved in order that 
needlessly strenuous labour may be avoided and reasonable in¬ 
comes may be ensured. From .his angle the Committee’s view would 
obviously be that except in so far as retention of handspinning is 
necessary for temporarily maintaining employment in regard to 
certain special classes of indigent persons, the mechanical device 
should gradually suppliant the human hands in the spinning industry- 
in order to ensure a higher output per unit of time and a better 
quality. 

(para 126). 

(166) Use of Khadi by a person for himself and for his family is 
a matter which has an ethical, philosophical and emotional content, 
transcending economic assessment. 

(para 126) 

(167) The Committee feels that as regards Khadi it cannot with 
propriety make any recommendations. 

(para 126). 

(168) The Committee would recommend a special enquiry as re¬ 
gards the khadi industry so that the industry may be examined 
against the totality of the circumstances which are applicable to it. 

(para 126). 

(169) The Committee wishes to emphasise the great importance 
of statistics and hopes that some permanent organisation will be 
set up for collecting and compiling statistics on a uniform basis. 

(para 127). 

(170) Statistics will become immediately essential in order that 
the scheme of conversion of handlooms into improved handlooms and 
powerlooms may be properly executed without undue hardship to 
any particular area or undue preference to any others. 

(para 128). 

(171) As the Committee has suggested a rough proportion of con¬ 
version of 3 handlooms into 2 improved handlooms and 2 handlooms 
into 1 powerloom. it would be necessary to undertake a registration 
of handlooms. 

(para 128). 

(172) It would be necessary first to undertake registration and 
licensing of all looms which have worked for at least 150 days in the 
twelve-month period immediately prior to the signing of the report. 

(para 128) 

(173) No new handlooms should be permitted to be put up. 

(para 128) 

(174) The Committee would recommend that forms of statistics 
should be devised which will be simple and will consist of about 
twenty broad varieties of cloth in terms of which figures are to be 
returned. 


(para 129). 
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(175) The demand for complicated statistics will result in inaccu¬ 
racy, false returns or ere apathy, and the purpose for which the 
returns are demanded will be defeated. Simple statistics of costs of 
production and statistics of market prices should also be collected. 

(para 129). 

(176) The Committee would recommend a scheme of quality 
marking similar to that run by the U.P. Government for handloom 
fabrics should be adopted widely on a voluntary basis for the hand- 
loom industry (or the improved handloom or dometsic powerloom 
industry) so that some standardisation of quality may become possi¬ 
ble. 

(para 130). 

(177) The Committee also views with satisfaction the scheme for 
the inspection of export textiles which is being initiated by the 
Cotton Textiles Fund Committee for mill-made textiles. 

(para 130). 

(178) The Committee hopes that, when some experience has been 
gained on the inspection of mill-made textiles for export, the feasibi¬ 
lity of extending the scheme to handloom fabrics will be examined. 

(para 130). 

(179) The Committee feels that at this stage when rationalised 
planning for the texule industry as a whole is being undertaken 
there is need for an advisory committee for cotton textiles which 
may have the principal function of: 

(1) reviewing the progress of the conversion scheme and of 

the integration of the spinning industry with the decen¬ 
tralised improved handloom or domestic powerloom in¬ 
dustry, and 

(2) advising Government on the best location and the best 

means of installing the extra spinning capacity required 
from time to time in order to meet the increase in 
demand for cloth arising from an increase in population 
and a rise in living standards. 

(para 131). 

(180) This body should, in the opinion of the Committee consist 
of persons possessing a wide variety of experience and knowledge 
with regard to the conduct of economic and administrative affairs. 
The Chairman should be a public man of standing, of known ability, 
knowledge, experience and integrity. 

(para 131). 

(181) The All India Handloom Board, such as it is constituted to¬ 
day, has done valuable spade work and has, besides doing some 
organisational work, laid down general principles for the distribution 
of assistance towards the organisation of production, marketing, 
research, etc. 


(para 132). 
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(182) The responsibility of executing the plan of conversion re¬ 
commended by the Committee would be heavy and the Committee 
would recommend that the All India Handloom Board must be ex¬ 
panded and greatly strengthened in order to provide the necessary 
knowledge, executive ability, energy and drive. 

(para 132). 


(183) On the All India Handloom Board, it is essential to have in 
particular, people with extensive practical experience of organising 
the handloom industry in the co-operative fold. 

(para 132). 


(184) One agency in each State must, in the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee, be made squarely responsible for the handloom, improved 
handloom and domestic powerloom industry whether in the co-opera¬ 
tive fold or outside it. The direction of affairs should be entrusted 
to one Minister and to one Official departmental head instead of 
being divided as at present, in some States. 

(para 133). 


(185) With the opening of the Bhakra canals in the Punjab and 
the imminent fruition of other irrigation schemes, the production of 
cotton in adequate quantities appears assured. 

(para 134). 

(186) The requirements of cotton may be expected to be a little 
less than 60 lac bales by the end of the first conversion period, namely 
1960. 

(para 134). 

(187) As more irrigation schemes come into being and begin to 
give results, the Committee has no doubt that in future also the re¬ 
quirements of cotton can and will be met by small increases in 
acreage but mostly by greatly enhanced yields per acre for which 
there is considerable room. 


(para 134). 


(188) The Committee feels that questions like the handloom cess 
and local taxes, e.g., the Sales Tax are more germane to the work of 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission. 


(189) The Banaras industry represents a great tradition of ancient 
skill which is the envy of the world. When assisted to adjust itself 
to modern conditions, it can provide better employment, and will also 
earn for the country very large returns in foreign exchange. 

(para 136). 

(190) The Committee therefore feels that a special enquiry into 
the Banaras industry is called for as result of which assistance, tech¬ 
nical and other, can be afforded to the industry. 


(para 136) 
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(191) The Committee believes that with the development of com- 
munications, the awakening of the masses and the seeping of the 
principles of equality and social justice into the social fabric, do what 
one .might, progress cannot be halted. 

(para 137). 

(192) The Committee has recommended a phased conversion pro¬ 
gramme in view of considerations of priorities of capital utilisation 
and with a view to maintaining employment and avoiding sudden or 
large social or economic upheavals. 

(para 137). 

(193) In course of time, however, the Committee feels that the 
improved handloom must again, in many cases, be converted into the 
powerlooms. 

(para 137). 

(194) After the initial period of sacrifice during the process of 
construction, it is the Committee’s firm belief that no one should be 
compelled by economic or other necessity to spend the best part of 
his time on the preoccupation of earning his daily bread. 

(para 137) 

(195) For this purpose the production of the largest volume of 
goods in the smallest possible time~will have to be ensured after the 
initial phase. This will be possible only with the use of power and 
machinery. The ultima.e replacement of the handloom by the power- 
loom is, therefore, inescapable. 

(para 137) 

(196) With the adoption of power and modern tools it is not 
impossible to envisage the continuance of the decentralised form of 
the weaving industry. 

(para 137). 

(197) Decentralised industry organised on a co-operative basis 
affords the best insurance of the continuance of life according to the 
highest principles of democracy. 

(para 137). 

(198) The Committee wishes to acknowledge the uniform kind¬ 
ness and courtesy which was extended to its members by State Gov¬ 
ernment officials, representative trade organizations and individual 
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